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Notes of the Month 


The French Currency Devaluation 

‘THE French Government’s announcement, on 10 August, of a 
partial, or selective, devaluation of the franc and, two days later, 
the raising of the discount rate from 4 to 5 per cent—the highest 
rate since 1937—brought to an end the long struggle of French 
Governments to peg the official cost-of-living index just below the 
level at which the provisions of the 1952 sliding-wage scale would 
automatically be brought into operation. On 2 August it was an- 
nounced that the national minimum wage would be increased by 
about 5 per cent, and there are already ominous signs that the rise 
cannot for long be restricted to the million or million and a half 
less-well-paid workers to whom the law applies. The expensive 
devices employed over the past eighteen months have been costing 
{100m. a year, without really deceiving anyone. For the index 
itself was a highly artificial creation, and prices of some articles 
not included among the 213 items which went to make it up have 
increased considerably. With the announcement by the Finance 
Minister of the removal of some subsidies or controls, a number 
of prices have gone up, or are shortly to go up—in particular those 
of wine, gas, and milk. The immediate result was a threat by the 
railway unions to put in a claim for increased wages before the 
end of August. 

If this happens, and if other wage demands follow, as many 
people fear they will, then the experiment of devaluation will fail 
and France may be faced with a return to the inflationary spiral 
from which she has managed to escape since 1952. What M. 
Gaillard is trying to do is precisely to avoid this. He hopes to 
obtain the advantages of devaluation without having to award 
compensatory wage increases, which would cancel them out, and 
also without slowing down French industria] production. Hence 
his 20 per cent export subsidy, his discouragement of speculative 
accumulations of stocks by increased interest rates, his limitation 
to foreign tourists and certain other categories of the special 
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concessionary exchange rate, and his exoneration of essential raw 
materials from the 20 per cent import tax. A wage level which has 
at least kept pace with increasing prices has stimulated internal 
demand and the demand for imports to a point at which France’s 
reserves of foreign exchange are almost exhausted, while high 
prices have discouraged would-be foreign buyers of French goods. 

Whether this partial devaluation is sufficient to reverse the 
trend, and whether the feared wage demands can be avoided, are 
questions that will probably be answered in the autumn. At present 
M. Gaillard is endeavouring to compensate for some inevitable 
price increases by keeping other prices down, and so to lessen the 
impact of the new ‘austerity’. He hopes to enforce the new 
measures by tightening up controls. Encouraging factors are this 
year’s good harvest, which may enable him to keep the price of 
bread down, and the existence of considerable stocks of imported 
goods. Discouraging factors are France’s long memories of infla- 
tion, which are likely to create an unhelpful psychological atmos- 
phere (some shopkeepers are already reported to be raising prices 
and blaming the Government), the obvious short-run interests of 
the Communist Party in stimulating social unrest and discontent, 
and the Socialist Party’s apparently adamant decision not to give 
up an iota of M. Gazier’s expensive health service reforms. 

There are also external difficulties. France’s co-signatories of 
the newly voted Common Market Treaty are unlikely to welcome 
discrimination against their imports, even if France can convince 
them that the measures are intended to be temporary (and so far 
M. Gaillard has been careful not to commit himself clearly on this 
point), and unless the franc recovers quickly it is not likely to be 
easy to persuade Germany to agree to currency adjustments in the 
interests of a weaker partner. 

Whether or not the Government succeeds must depend on 
political factors as much as, or perhaps more than, on economic 
conditions. And it is the French political machine which is weak. 
The great danger is that, in the autumn, M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s 
Government will find itself in the familiar sandwich—between a 
right wing which objects to increased taxes and a left wing which 
objects to decreased expenditure, particularly on social services. 
To go back to the alternation between deadlock and Governmental 
instability which has characterized so much of French post-war 
political life would be the quickest way to ruin France as well as to 
destroy European co-operation. 
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The British Guiana Elections 

Dr JAGAN’s clear victory has come as no surprise. He won 9 
seats out of 14, three of the remainder going to the Burnhamite 
faction of the People’s Progressive Party and one each to the 
United Democratic Party and the National Labour Front. In the 
April 1953 Election, held under the liberal Constitution introduced 
as a result of the Waddington Commission’s recommendations, the 
still unified P.P.P. won 18 seats out of 24 and thus gained effective 
control of a Legislative Council which contained only three 
officials and no nominated members. At present the Renison Con- 
stitution is in force, and in addition to the fourteen elected mem- 
bers and three officials, up to eleven nominees may be introduced 
by the Governor. It will be interesting to see how Sir Patrick 
Renison exercises this discretion; if Dr Jagan is denied a working 
majority in the Council he may reject the offer made to him to join 
the Government. In no case of course will he have the status of a 
Prime Minister; the Governor still sits on the Executive Council 
with a casting vote, and five of its other ten members will be 
nominees or officials, 

That Dr Jagan should consider co-operating in these circum- 
stances indicates the considerable chastening which he has under- 
gone. He may have realized that the country would not be behind 
him in taking an extreme line. There was greater apathy at this 
Election than four years ago; only 55 per cent of those eligible 
voted, compared with 75 per cent in 1953. There has also been the 
split in his party. When this split occurred it was overrated by some 
sections of the British press; the February 1955 party meeting 
which turned Dr Jagan out and elected Mr Forbes Burnham as 
leader in his place was a relatively small gathering in Georgetown, 
where the Jaganite forces are weakest. An unhappy racial division 
underlies these facts. Mr Burnham is an African, and predomin- 
antly negro Georgetown supplies his main support and his three 
current victories. Dr Jagan, an Indian dentist, and his American- 
born wife (who has also won her seat) are supported by the Indian 
plantation labourers. During this century Indians have overtaken 
Africans in numbers in British Guiana and now represent practi- 
cally half the population of 500,000. The explosive population 
increase there, which at 3 per cent per annum is one of the highest 
rates of growth in the world, is accounted for chiefly by the 
Indians; due to the post-war conquest of malaria, it is probably 
the main social factor underlying the present political instability. 
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Before the war British Guiana had a partly elected legislature 
but a very narrow franchise. The combination of adult franchise 
with the relatively advanced Waddington Constitution of 1953 
gave Dr Jagan’s Marxist propensities so much tether that by 
October of that year troops had to be sent out, Governor’s rule was 
introduced, and Mr Lyttelton declared that the organization of a 
Communist State within the British Commonwealth could not be 
allowed. No doubt this declaration still stands. In 1954, when the 
Robertson Commission of Inquiry was sent out, P.P.P. boycotted 
it and organized the civil disobedience campaign which landed the 
Jagans in prison. The Robertson Commission recommended a 
period of political ‘marking time’; but economic reform was 
pressed on, the World Bank’s development plan being broadly 
endorsed and diversification accepted as an aim for an economy 
heavily dependent on sugar and bauxite. Local government was 
overhauled, and trade union resistance to the Jaganite steam- 
roller received encouragement. By the end of 1955 emergency 
regulations could be relaxed, and in December 1956 the Order in 
Council was introduced on which the present Constitution rests. 
This was at first rejected by both branches of the P.P.P., but both 
have now agreed to give it a trial. 

It remains to be seen whether the winning faction will prove 
able to put nationalist interests before Marxism and to transcend 
racial divisions. British rule will face (as it does in several parts of 
Africa) a genuine need to go slow in order to hold the balance be- 
tween Africans and an ebullient intermediate race; it will also be 
tempted to use this situation as an excuse for shelving other chal- 
lenges. The economic problem is similar to that of the other over- 
populated, under-productive West Indian territories, federation 
with which is still open to Guiana although she has for the time 
being rejected it. Extreme left-wing economic doctrines seem to 
have little to offer by way of solution, and are unpopular both with 
the Caribbean leaders and on the Latin-American continent. Per- 
haps the force of these practical considerations will gradually alter 
the cast of Dr Jagan’s mind. 


Elections in the German Federal 


Republic 


THE third Federal Election to be held in the German Federal 
Republic since its foundation in 1949 will take place on 15 Sep- 
tember. Since 1949 Dr Adenauer has been Chancellor, at the head 
of a Coalition Government, and his party—the C.D.U./C.S.U.*— 
has been the largest in the Bundestag. In the second Federal 
Election in 1953 this party obtained an absolute majority of one 
seat over all other parties in the Bundestag and won 45:2 per cent 
of the votes cast, as against 31 per cent in 1949. 

Dr Adenauer and his Government have been the architects of 
West Germany’s economic recovery. For example, while as 
recently as the winter of 1953-4, six months after the second 
Federal Election, unemployment still reached the 2 million mark, 
on 31 July 1957 it was down to 390,250, the lowest level since the 
end of the war. Exports in 1957 are expected to reach a record 
value of DM.36,000 million (1954, DM.22,000 million). Gold and 
foreign exchange reserves now amount to DM.21,000 million, and 
it is, indeed, the very strength of the Deutsche Mark which is a 
source of concern. As the Manchester Guardian recently wrote,? 
‘It may sound strange to English ears that the principal economic 
problem of the Federal Republic is not creeping or galloping in- 
flation, the falling purchasing power of the currency, or even the 
narrow and insufficient scope of the capital market. It is the op- 
pressively and embarrassingly successful position which the 
Federal Republic now holds in the European Payments Union, 
caused by the persistent success of a vigorous export drive.’ The 
Government has indeed been successful in keeping prices remark- 
ably stable, though there has recently been a certain upward trend, 
keenly watched by a public which remembers two great inflations, 
in the early ’twenties and immediately after the second World War 
between 1945 and 1948. But the Federal Republic’s economic 
position is today fundamentally sound and the majority of her 
citizens can certainly say that they have ‘never had it so good’. 

Between 1953 and 1957, during Dr Adenauer’s Chancellorship, 

1 Christian Democratic Union/Christian Social Union, the latter being the 


name given to the Christian Democrat party in South Germany. 
® Manchester Guardian, 6 August 1957. 
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the Federal Republic attained independence and became a member 
of N.A.T.O. and W.E.U. If the Chancellor’s ‘policy of strength’ 
has not yet achieved reunification, the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States have, yet once again, 
shown that they stand firmly behind him in his efforts. In the 
Berlin Declaration signed on 29 July 1957—the outcome of a 
working party on reunification, composed of representatives of the 
three Western Powers and of the Federal Republic—they re- 
iterated their recognition of the right of the German people to re- 
establish their national unity, and emphasized that any measures 
for disarmament applicable to Europe must take into account the 
link between European security and reunification. 

At eighty-one, the Federal Chancellor is not only the architect 
of success but also the dominating political figure in the Federal 
Republic. No matter how theoretically desirable a change of 
government might be in the interests of future parliamentary 
democracy in Western Germany, there seems no overwhelming 
reason why the ‘floating’ voter (who tends in the last analysis to 
determine the result of general elections) should feel it in his own 
interest to vote against Dr Adenauer. 

If during the past two years pressure from the workers for a 
more rapid increase in the standard of living has begun to make 
itself felt, the Government has in the last six months passed 
legislation designed to improve working conditions and retirement 
prospects, From 1 April 1957 wages were increased by from 7 to 10 
per cent in certain of the public services; the hourly rate of pay for 
builders went up 10 per cent, as did that of employees in the shoe 
trade and the chemical and paper industries. By the end of May, 
when the first steps towards a forty-five-hour week were intro- 
duced, these increases—taken in conjunction with improvements 
in old-age pensions and social insurance payments—gave a 
purchasing power 15 per cent greater than in the second quarter of 
1956. A far-reaching pensions scheme, introduced in June, linked 
old-age and invalid pensions to the current level of wages and 
salaries and was said to be likely to cost the Government £315 
million in the first year of operation. Another scheme recently 
announced, presumably with the intention of ‘stealing the thunder’ 
of the Social Democrats, is the so-called People’s Capitalism Bill, 
which was intended to be passed through Parliament by Sep- 
tember, denationalizing the Volkswagen works (of which the pre- 
sent ownership remains doubtful) by turning it from a limited 
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liability into a joint stock company and offering the shares for sale 
in small amounts. All this pre-election social welfare legislation was 
perhaps not uninfluenced by last winter’s strike in Schleswig- 
Holstein (which continued, despite mediation attempts, from 
November to March, affecting thirty-eight firms and involving 
approximately 42,000 workers). In that strike it was better con- 
ditions—full pay on sick-leave up to six weeks, a shorter working 
period before sickness benefit payments begin, and longer holidays 
—that the strikers were demanding, rather than higher wages, 
despite the fact that average wages in Germany are still not so high 
as in other European countries. 

The average voter in most countries is primarily concerned with 
prosperity—with the size of the national ‘cake’ and the size of his 
own slice—and this is, of course, true in the Federal Republic. By 
and large, only a relatively small section of the electorate is, 
normally, interested in problems of foreign relations. But there are 
still memories of war and occupation and the fear that a divided 
Germany might become a pawn between East and West or, worse 
still, a cockpit in a European nuclear war. These fears and memor- 
ies have made Germans particularly sensitive to questions of de- 
fence and disarmament. The fear that the United States and the 
Soviet Union might come to terms at the expense of a divided 
Germany has probably not been totally exorcized even by the 
Four-Power Declaration of 29 July. Point xii of the Declaration 
stated that any measures of disarmament applicable to Europe 
must have the consent of the European nations concerned and 
must take account of the link between European security and 
German reunification; some German commentators have argued 
that insistence on a link between disarmament and reunification 
will make achievement of the former more difficult. 

There has also been considerable anxiety and discussion during 
the last few months about the effect on Germany of the storing of 
nuclear weapons on Federal territory by her allies, and the neces- 
sity for their manufacture in the Federal Republic for the use of 
the Bundeswehr. This was touched off in April by the British 
White Paper on Defence and by the Géttingen manifesto of 
nineteen German atomic scientists! against the equipment of the 
Federal forces with tactical atomic weapons and the stockpiling of 
atomic weapons on German soil. In May the Bundestag voted in 
favour of a temporary ban on atomic tests and passed a resolution 

1 Issued on 10 April 1957. 
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stating that any decision on the arming of German forces with 
atomic weapons should be regarded as closely bound up with the 
current London disarmament talks and that lasting peace was in- 
secure without reunification. The Federal Government rejected 
the part of the resolution concerned with atomic weapons and dis- 
armament but promised to set up a committee of scientists, 
politicians, and soldiers to discuss the problems raised by the pos- 
session by the Federal Republic of atomic weapons. No action has 
so far been taken towards implementing this promise. 

Differences between Government and Parliament on atomic 
problems were once again emphasized when, on 2 July, a resolu- 
tion to make an amendment to the Constitution, required to enable 
legislation to be enacted for the production of atomic energy for 
peaceful industrial uses, failed by only two votes to get the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority,! because a number of Government sup- 
porters voted against it. This unexpected action apparently result- 
ed from belated realization on the part of these members that de- 
fence measures, and in particular co-operation with N.A.T.O. and 
W.E.U. on atomic armaments, might be adversely affected. Since 
no further legislation on the subject is likely to be passed till the 
autumn, there have been complaints that the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in the Federal Republic has re- 
ceived an unnecessary set-back: German atomic scientists were 
reported to be uncertain, in consequence, whether they would be 
eligible to receive a quantity of fissile material which the United 
States Government had offered to make available to those of its 
allies not already engaged in the production of atomic energy.” 

In all these discussions the argument is occasionally heard that so 
long as nuclear weapons are regarded as the ‘great deterrent’ they 
are not likely to be used by the Great Powers, and therefore the 
possession of conventional armies and weapons may yet prove 
decisive in the event of a small local war in Europe. Federal 
Germany, according to this argument, must be able, because of her 
geographical position, to defend herself in such conditions, and 
should quietly and steadily build up at a pace dictated by her own 
interests a small, well-trained force armed with conventional 
weapons, without paying too much regard to existing commit- 
ments. This argument is used not only in certain military circles 
but also by some politicians who believe that the possession of 


. Necessary for any alteration in the Constitution. 
* Die Gegenwart, 13 July 1957. 
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atomic weapons would both prejudice reunification and also make 
less likely the achievement of a measure of disarmament, or, at 
least, of control of armaments. 

The disaster at Iller, in Bavaria, on 3 June, when fifteen young 
soldiers were drowned while fording a river in spate as part of a 
military training exercise, strengthened the convictions of those 
who believe that military training of recruits has been pushed on 
too fast without an adequate cadre of experienced officers, as well 
as of those who dislike the Conscription Law. 

It is not intended to suggest that the average citizen is primarily 
preoccupied with problems of defence, nuclear weapons, and re- 
unification. But such problems are discussed in the press; they are, 
as well, to be seen directly or indirectly reflected in party pro- 
grammes and in the conduct of the electoral campaign. German 
journalists, foreign journalists, and public opinion experts, within 
and without Germany, have in addition closely followed and 
variously assessed the effects on the electorate of the London dis- 
armament talks, with their ‘open skies’ and inspection zones pro- 
posals and their seemingly bewildering changes of alignment and 
jockeying for position. From America there now come confident 
predictions that the promised return by the United States Govern- 
ment of German assets, confiscated during the war, will greatly 
increase support for Dr Adenauer among industrialists and the 
business community. An American skilled in the assessment of 
public opinion, who spent some weeks in Germany in the late 
autumn of 1956 and the early summer of 1957, came to the con- 
clusion that the majority of West Germans do not believe that re- 
unification can come in the near future, have no desire to sacrifice 
prosperity or security to bring it about, but are anxious to obtain 
assurances that no international action will be taken by the Great 
Powers which might make the division of Germany irrevocable.! 

At the time of the 1953 Federal Election it was generally agreed 
by those in contact with them that a high proportion of the younger 
generation were concerned first and foremost with material pros- 
perity and disliked the idea of military service, primarily as an un- 
necessary interference with their careers. In 1957, however, there 
may well be an increasing reaction among young people against the 
older generation—not merely, perhaps not even chiefly, in Ger- 


1 The Berlin Declaration of 29 July 1957 has been criticized on the grownd 
that its publication date and terms suggest that it was intended to influence the 
West German elector; see, for example, Die Gegenwart, 10 August 1957. 
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many—which preaches disarmament and security but seems to be 
in danger of achieving ‘nuclear anarchy’. But neither this attitude, 
nor a certain restiveness on some aspects of home policy, will 
necessarily mean a vote against Dr Adenauer. 


THE PARTIES AND THEIR PROGRAMMES 


There have been some comments in the German press to the 
effect that party programmes are lacking in clarity and forcefulness. 
The Chancellor’s party, the C.D.U./C.S.U., has taken ‘welfare for 
all’ as a slogan both of past achievement and of future policy. The 
aims set out in its manifesto include reunification, the release of 
German prisoners in Communist countries, and the achievement 
of general disarmament, including nuclear weapons. In foreign 
policy the party stands for the N.A.T.O. alliance, European unity, 
and the Common Market; and at home for individual freedom, en- 
lightened private enterprise, and general social welfare, promising 
to have special regard for the interests of the farmers and of the 
middle classes. 

The Social Democrat party (S.P.D.) campaigns under the 
slogan ‘security for all, and an end to the one-party rule of the 
C.D.U.’. Its programme includes by implication support for the 
free market economy, since it makes no mention of nationalization. 
It demands a more vigorous programme of atomic energy for peace- 
ful uses, an anti-cyclic Budget, and the reorganization of social in- 
surance. It also promises anti-cartel legislation and, like all other 
parties, stands for stabilization of prices. In foreign policy it seeks 
the end of test explosions and the nuclear arms race, and is against 
the possession of atomic weapons by the Federal Republic. It will 
work for disarmament, the relaxation of tension, and German 
reunification through the creation of a European security system 
which would replace the military pacts of East and West. Chal- 
lenged on Point x of the Berlin Declaration which described the 
existence of N.A.T.O. as not constituting ‘a subject for negotia- 
tion’, the party declared that it had never demanded that the con- 
tinuance of N.A.T.O. should be ‘negotiated’: N.A.T.O. had 
existed before the Federal Republic had joined it and could con- 
tinue to exist after a German withdrawal from it. As an interim 
arrangement there might, in the S.P.D.’s view, be a similar security 
system guaranteed by the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., the members 
of which (a reunited Germany and its neighbours, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary) might withdraw from N.A.T.O. 
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and the Warsaw Pact, while these two organizations would con- 
tinue until such time as it might be possible or convenient for 
them to merge with the European security system.! The Social 
Democrat leader, Herr Ollenhauer, has summed up his party’s 
foreign policy as the substitution of a policy of understanding for a 
policy of strength.? 

The programme of the Free Democrat Party (F.D.P.) has a 
special interest in the 1957 Elections. In April 1956 the party, 
which had till then formed part of Dr Adenauer’s coalition 
Government, split following the formation of a new Land Govern- 
ment in North Rhine-Westphalia which did not conform to the 
pattern of the Federal Coalition but was composed of Free 
Democrats and Social Democrats. Seventeen of its members 
formed themselves into the Free People’s Party (F.V.P.) and re- 
mained in the Federal coalition Government. The Free Democrats 
are believed to have been slowly gaining in strength during the past 
five or six years and, if no party were to gain an overall majority 
in the coming Election, might well find themselves as the third 
strongest party, the ‘Ziinglein an der Waage’ ,* or decisive element, 
and thus a necessary factor in coalition-building. In its election 
manifesto the party declares itself to be liberal and non-Marxist, in 
favour of a free economy and private enterprise. But its liberalism 
is a positive creed and not merely a middle way between right and 
left. Its leaders assert that they will seek no electoral alliances and 
will take no part in any coalitions. Their aim is to free the Federal 
Republic from one-party domination, whether by the C.D.U. or 
the S.P.D. They are against ‘confessionalism’ in politics and regard 
it as an acute danger for the Federal Republic. More positively, 
they aim at creating German unity ‘at long last’ and declare that 
reunification must be achieved by Germans themselves and is not a 
matter for the former Allies. They hold that atomic weapons should 
not be manufactured in the Federal Republic (though they are 
prepared to approve of the possession of atomic weapons by the 
forces of other N.A.T.O. Powers on German soil) because to do so 
would make the achievement of reunification more difficult. The 
Free Democrats also proclaim the need for a bi-partisan foreign 
policy in the Federal Republic. 

The following table shows the present party positions. 


1 The Times, 31 July 1957. 
2 Siiddeutsche Zeitung, 1 July 1957. 
® Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 3 July 1957. 
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FEDERAL ELECTIONS, 1953 


Seats in 

Bundestag 

Constituency April 

Party Votes Per cent List Votes Per cent 1953 1957° 
C.D.U./C.8.U. 12,027,945 43°7 12,443,981 45°2 244 253 
S.P.D. 8,131,257 29°5 71944943 28-8 151 153 
F.D.P. 2,967,566 10°8 2,629,163 9°5 “7° 39 
G.B./B.H.E 1,613,215 5°9 1,616,953 5°9 28 19 
D.P. 1,073,031 3°9 896,228 3°2 5 — 
K.P.D.* 611,317 2°2 607,760 22 — — 
B.P.? 399,070 1°5 465,641 SAY s5idd~ +i its 
G.V.P.* 286,465 1'o 318,475 rro—_—- — 
D.R.P.¢ 204,725 0°7 295,739 rro— — 
D.Z.P.5 55,835 0-2 217,078 os — — 
D.N.S.° 78,356 0°3 70,726 73 -—- — 
S.S.W.? 44,339 o'2 44,585 oz —- — 

Others orl 

F.V.P./D.P.*® — 32 
Independents 2 3 

487 497° 


1 Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands—banned in 1956. 

? Bayernpartei. ® Gesamtdeutsche Volkspartei. 

$ Deusteche Reichspartei. 5 Deutsche Zentrumspartei. 

® Deutsche Nationale Sammlung. 7 Siidschleswigscher Wahlerverband. 

® After the return of the Saarland to Germany in 1956, the number of members 
in the Bundestag increased by ten. The total figure given excludes non-voting 
representatives of Berlin. 

®* Freie Volkspartei/Deutsche Partei, e.g. fusion of D.P. with a new party 
formed in April 1956 after a split in the F.D.P. 


It will be recalled that before the last Federal Election in 
September 1953, a new electoral law had been passed! under 
which every elector has two votes, a direct constituency vote for a 
candidate and a second, or list, vote for a party. No party can 
obtain seats from the list unless it both gets a candidate directly 
elected in a constituency and also obtains at least 5 per cent of the 
valid votes cast in the whole of the Federal Republic. This 5 per 
cent clause had the effect in 1953 of eliminating splinter parties ;? 
in 1957 its shadow is causing party fusions and electoral alliances. 
Thus among parties which support Dr Adenauer and form part of 
his coalition, the Free People’s Party (F.V.P.) in April fused with 
the German Party (D.P.): these two parties—the former ‘liberal’, 
the latter ‘conservative’ and standing furthest to the right of the 
parties in the coalition—are united perhaps only by their belief in 
the necessity for a continuance of the Chancellor’s foreign policy. 
In the parts of the Federal Republic in which the German Party 


1See The World Today, September 1953, pp. 369-71. 
2 See table. 
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has most support (its stronghold of Lower Saxony, and Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Schleswig-Holstein) the party will campaign as the 
Land Association of the German Party. In North Rhine-West- 
phalia, Hessen, Rhineland-Palatinate, the Saar, Baden-Wurttem- 
burg, and Bavaria, it will be called the Land Association of the Free 
People’s Party. 

A very small party which failed to obtain the necessary 5 per 
cent of votes in 1953, the All-German People’s Party (G.V.P.), 
has recently fused with, or been absorbed by, the Social Demo- 
crats. The party is Christian and Evangelical; its leader, Dr 
Heinemann, differs from the S.P.D. on reunification policy in that 
he advocates direct contact between the Federal Republic and the 
German Democratic Republic as the best hope of achieving a 
united Germany. The S.P.D. are also reported as hoping to ne- 
gotiate an electoral alliance with the Federalist Union (composed 
of the Zentrum Party, the Bavarian Party, the German Hanoverian 
Party, and the Schleswig-Holstein Provincial Party) and arranging 
to give support, for example, to the Bavarian Party by agreeing not 
to stand against it in three constituencies.! 

The All-German Bloc/B.H.E. (Gesamtdeutsche Block|Bund der 
Heimatvertriebenen und Entrechteten) appears not to have sought 
to make an electoral alliance. In 1953 the party, which gained 27 
seats in the Federal Election, formed part of the Chancellor’s 
coalition Government. It later suffered a split, when a group of 
seven of its members under the leadership of Herr Kraft and Herr 
Oberlander (both Ministers) joined the Christian Democrat 
Party.* In the last Federal Election the B.H.E. only just achieved 
the required 5 per cent of the total vote, its actual percentage 
being 5:9; and it may not reach that figure in 1957, since the suc- 
cessful absorption of expellees from the Eastern Territories may 
have reduced the number of its active supporters.* The party has 
promised support to candidates of other parties which will pledge 
themselves to demand the recognition of Germany’s 1937 frontiers. 

Whether or no party programmes may properly be described as 
lacking in clarity and forcefulness, the electoral campaign itself 
has been marked by unusual, and even unparliamentary, virulence. 


! Stiddeutsche Zeitung, 20-1 July 1957. 

2 Two other members joined the F.D.P. 

* The party, largely composed of expellees from the former Eastern Terri- 
tories, in 1953 formed 17-1 per cent of the population of the Federal Republic, 
according to the Amtliches Handbuch des deutschen Bundestages, 2 Wahlperiode, 
1957- 
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In speeches at Bamberg (to 30,000 Catholics), Nuremberg, Kiel, 
Bonn, and elsewhere, Dr Adenauer has made a number of attacks 
on his chief political opponents which are likely to have electoral 
reverberations till 15 September. He declared that the forthcoming 
Election would decide whether Germany and Europe remained 
Christian or became Communist, that a Social Democrat victory 
would result in the ruin (Untergang) of Germany, and that his 
party would do its best to see that the S.P.D. never came to power 
(‘Wir sorgen dafiir dass die S.P.D. niemals an die Macht kommt’). 
Another of Dr Adenauer’s assertions was that if Germany were to 
choose a Socialist Government she would become a Soviet satellite 
instead of staying in the Atlantic Community under the leader- 
ship of the United States, and N.A.T.O. would be destroyed. 
These speeches unfortunately stung the Social Democrats into 
making invidious comparisons between the Chancellor and Hitler 
—which did nothing to raise these pre-electoral exchanges to the 
level proper to a country with a parliamentary regime.* 

The Chancellor’s Bamberg speech, in particular, not unnaturally 
provoked controversy. Various organizations within the Evangeli- 
cal Church? reacted by declaring that this Church did not ask from 
any individual on grounds of conscience that he or she should vote 
for a given party; they demanded a party political neutrality from 
their members, and urged all political parties to refrain from using 
terms such as ‘Christian’, ‘Evangelical’, or ‘Catholic’ for purposes 
of a ‘false election propaganda’. A paper with left-wing sympathies 
accused German Catholics of putting the seal of ultramontanism 
on the C.D.U. and making of it a party which will represent the 
interests of the Church instead of those of the German people.* 
In fact, the Chancellor has been careful always to speak of Chris- 
tianity rather than of Catholicism. The C.D.U. draws much of its 
support from the Evangelical Church. Christian Democrat leaders 
have, for example, underlined the fact that in North Germany 
Evangelical votes can to a large extent determine the Election 
result; the C.D.U. campaign in Niedersachsen shows recognition 
of this fact; the Chancellor himself planned to make a number of 
speeches in this Land.‘ In support of their campaign against con- 


* It has been suggested that the Chancellor’s speeches may have done some- 
thing to heal differences among S.P.D. leaders on economic policy. 

*e.g. a committee of the Evangelical Church in the Rhineland and the 
Evangelical Action Association, cited in Sitddeutsche Zeitung, 17 July 1957. 

* Der Spiegel, No. 29, 17 July 1957. 
* Frankfurter Aligemeine Zeitung, 19 July 1957. 
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fessionalism, Rheinhold Maier, the leader of the Free Democrats, 
has written to twenty-two Catholic Archbishops and Bishops and 
to twenty-two Evangelical Bishops and Church Presidents urging 
them to disown any political propaganda which sought to draw 
Christianity into the Election campaign or to identify it with any 
one party. 

Public opinion polls, on the one hand, and the daily and periodi- 
cal press, on the other, have been recording during the past few 
months a number of estimates as to how the voting may go. The 
Allenbach Institute of Demoskopie believes that each party has a 
hard core, perhaps 70~75 per cent of the total vote it receives, of 
supporters who have ‘always’ voted for it.? 

But it seems reasonably clear that, even if the majority of West 
German voters remain constant to their chosen party or have 
already decided for which party they will vote, the Election will be 
decided by the ‘floating’ vote, variously estimated at between one- 
eighth and one-tenth of the electors going to the poll. In Lander 
elections between 1953 and 1957, it has been pointed out, the 
C.D.U. vote was reduced by a percentage which varied from 20 to 
33, while the S.P.D. vote did indeed increase, but only by be- 
tween 10 and 25 per cent.* In other words, when a smaller number 
of electors went to the polls the S.P.D. did not ‘gain’ all the votes 
lost by the C.D.U. There is a conviction, on which C.D.U. hopes 
are being built, that a high proportion of these ‘floating’ voters who 
do not bother to vote in Land elections are women; in the 1953 
Federal Election it was calculated that approximately half the 
women who voted did so for the C.D.U./C.S.U.‘ A further deduc- 
tion is also made, which may or may not be valid, that German 
women voters like to see a strong man at the head of the State and 
that, for this reason among others, Dr Adenauer is likely to secure 
at least a sizeable percentage of the ‘floating’ vote. Nevertheless, 
few prophets in the Federal Republic have so far expressed the 
conviction that the C.D.U./C.S.U. will win a sufficient majority 
over all other parties to enable them to form a Government alone. 

On the other hand, it is suggested that there is a middle-class 
element in the population which feels that the time has come for a 


1 Stiddeutsche Zeitung, 18 July 1957. 

2 See articles in Die Gegenwart, 13 July and 10 August 1957. 

* Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 24 July 1957. 

* For a statistical analysis of women’s votes in the 1953 Election, which con- 
firms the fact that the C.D.U. had women to thank for their parliamentary 
majority, see Dr G. Bremme, Die Politische Rolle der Frau in Deutschland 
(G6ttingen, 1957), pp. 111-13. 
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change, that since, despite all the sound and fury, foreign policy 
is unlikely to be very different in the goals pursued or in the 
methods of obtaining them, and since the economic policies of the 
various parties are admittedly much the same, no great risk to 
prosperity and stability or to national prestige and alliances would 
result from such a change. Indeed, some individuals in this section 
of the electorate hold that the new parliamentary democracy in the 
Federal Republic might be weakened were the same party to re- 
main in power and the same party in Opposition for twelve con- 
secutive years. There are, however, few grounds for believing that 
a decisive number of voters are reasoning on these lines. An English 
commentator has put on record the view that what he calls the 
‘nuclear controversy’ could become important in the Govern- 
ment’s need to win over the ‘floating’ voter, which he estimates at 
approximately one-tenth of the 30 million whom he expects to 
vote, in view of the Social Democrats’ reiterated accusations that 
the Federal Government has adopted a passive attitude towards 
problems of nuclear warfare and disarmament.* 

If, as seems possible, no party wins a clear majority on 15 Sep- 
tember, the process of constructing a workable coalition Govern- 
ment may be longer and even more complicated than in 1953.? 
For example, if the C.D.U./C.S.U. were considerably to increase 
their number of seats without gaining a clear majority over all 
other parties, and the D.P./F.V.P. maintained or increased their 
present strength, it would be possible to re-create Dr Adenauer’s 
coalition with the effective majority it possessed until 1956. But 
if such a coalition is not possible and, alternatively, if the S.P.D. 
and its allies do not gain enough seats to form a Government, then 
the Free Democrats, with even a comparatively small increase in 
the seats they possessed in the Bundestag at the end of the present 
electoral period, will have the whip hand and would be in a 
position to bargain with the C.D.U./C.S.U. over their terms for 
joining the Government. Were both the Social Democrats and the 
Free Democrats greatly to increase their seats in the Bundestag, 
they might be able to negotiate with each other and with any 
smaller party willing to join them for the formation of a Govern- 
ment on the same lines as those at present in existence in certain of 
the Lander. It would undoubtedly, of course, be theoretically: pos- 
sible, on the basis of the number of seats likely to be held by the 


? Manchester Guardian, 1 August 1957. 
* See The World Today, November 1953, pp. 463-5. 
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two parties, for the so-called Grosse Koalition to be formed between 
the C.D.U./C.S.U. and the S.P.D. But it was recognized, even 
before the opening of the present election campaign, that such a 
coalition was unlikely to come into being so long as Dr Adenauer 
remains leader of the C.D.U. The Chancellor in his Election 
speeches, moreover, seems intentionally to have ruled out such a 
solution of what, after all, remains until 15 September a hypo- 
thetical situation. 


H. G. L. 


Khrushchev and the ‘Anti-Party’ Group 


THE JUNE CRISIS 


It was announced in Pravda of 4 July 1957 that the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U., in plenary session together with the 
Central Revision Commission from 22 to 29 June, had discussed 
the ‘anti-Party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov’, and 
had deprived them, together with Shepilov, of their positions in 
the highest Party organs. All four were expelled from the Central 
Committee, but apparently retained their membership of the 
Party. The Central Committee elected an enlarged Praesidium of 
fifteen full members (instead of eleven) and nine candidate mem- 
bers (instead of seven). Two other full members of the old 
Praesidium were demoted, besides Malenkov, Kaganovich, and 
Molotov: Pervukhin, who became a candidate member, and 
Saburov, who was dropped altogether without explanation. 

Most of our information about the events leading up to the 
crisis comes from presumably inspired accounts in the Italian 
Communist daily Unita and the Polish Trybuna Ludu, which are 
supported at some points by the fragmentary evidence from Soviet 
sources. It would seem that although the members of the group 
had, individually or collectively, disagreed with Khrushchev on 
many issues in the past three or four vears, they had until recently 
opposed him only behind the closed doors of Praesidium meetings. 
Then, at some unspecified but apparently fairly recent date, they 
had (according to Shvernik, speaking at Leningrad on 6 July) 
begun to recruit supporters, hold secret meetings behind the backs 
of the Central Committee, and place their followers in key posts, 
with the intention of seizing power. They launched an all-out 
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attack on Khrushchev at a meeting of the Praesidium convened at 
their request on 18 June, ostensibly to discuss speeches to be made 
at the celebrations in honour of Leningrad’s 250th anniversary. 
The furious debate which followed went on for three days. When it 
began three members of the Praesidium (Kirichenko, a close sup- 
porter of Khrushchev, Suslov, who was more likely to support 
Khrushchev than his opponents, and Saburov, who would almost 
certainly support the opposition) were absent. Malenkov led the 
attack on Khrushchev, denouncing him as a right-wing deviation- 
ist because his agricultural policies allegedly favoured the peasants 
at the expense of industrial development, and called for his resig- 
nation from the post of First Secretary of the Central Committee. 

At first Khrushchev was in the minority. The return of the 
absent members did not immediately alter the situation. This 
strongly suggests that at least one of those who retained full 
membership of the Praesidium after the crisis must have voted at 
some stage against Khrushchev. Trybuna Ludu indeed asserts that 
Voroshilov, Bulganin, Mikoyan, and Suslov all vacillated. It is, 
however, difficult to guess how far or on what issues any of them 
might have supported the ‘group’, in that we do not know what 
resolutions were debated and how many votes were taken. It is 
quite likely that some of the Praesidium’s members tried to keep 
the balance there in the interests of unity, and perhaps joined the 
opposition in resisting Khrushchev’s demand for a plenary meet- 
ing of the Central Committee to settle the quarrel, without how- 
ever wishing to see him supplanted by Malenkov, Kaganovich, or 
Molotov as First Secretary. 

However this may be, Khrushchev apparently felt his position 
within the Praesidium to be so precarious that he decided to settle 
his accounts with the ringleaders of the opposition once and for all. 
He insisted on the convocation of the Central Committee, which 
alone, according to the Party Statutes, has the right to appoint and 
dismiss its Secretaries (though in practice it has generally done so 
on receipt of a previously agreed proposal from above). His de- 
mand was backed by an extraordinary manceuvre. While the 
Praesidium was meeting, members of the Central Committee (in 
the first place the military members, according to one report) 
appeared outside the conference chamber and demanded to know 
what was happening. The opposition at first angrily rebuffed these 
impertinent and quite unprecedented attempts on the part of the 
Central Committee to assert its rights, and ignored reminders that 
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the Praesidium was, after all, responsible to its electors. By 21 June 
more than a hundred members had joined the agitation for a 
plenary meeting, and the opposition was compelled to yield to 
their demand. At this point the majority within the Praesidium 
sided with Khrushchev (perhaps because the attitude of the 
importunate Central Committee members showed that the oppo- 
sition could expect short shrift from a body in which Khrushchev 
seemed to have established a firm majority at the Twentieth Con- 
gress in February 1956). According to Trybuna Ludu, only 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov, and Saburov held out against 
Khrushchev to the last. 

At the joint plenary meeting of the Central Committee and 
the Central Revision Commission Malenkov, Kaganovich, and 
Molotov each spoke twice, and submitted written statements which 
were read out at the end of the session. Two hundred and fifteen 
other participants (out of a little more than three hundred) put 
their names down to speak, and sixty of them were called. Not a 
single person spoke in favour of the anti-Party group. Trybuna 
Ludu suggests that Suslov, in the chair, created an impression of 
overwhelming support for Khrushchev by calling a long succession 
of his known supporters after the opposition leaders had made their 
opening statements. In the event the opposition was isolated. 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov apparently did penance. 
Only one vote was cast against the final resolution of condemna- 
tion: that of Molotov. 


THE INDICTMENT 


The case against the group, as set out in the Central Com- 
mittee’s resolution, states that its members had individually or 
collectively opposed most of the major policy decisions on domes- 
tic and foreign issues in the past three or four years. The Central 
Committee and its Praesidium had patiently corrected their mis- 
takes, hoping that they would ‘get into step with the whole leading 
collective’. But they were dogmatic and conservative, remote from 
the Party and the people, incapable of modifying their obsolete 
ideas. Finding that they were consistently checked in the Praesi- 
dium, they had conspired to change the leadership and policies of 
the Party, and to revert to methods condemned by the Twentieth 
Party Congress. They had thereby infringed the Party Statutes, 
which condemned fractional struggle, and laid themselves open to 
the penalties provided in the ‘Resolution on Party Unity’, drafted 
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by Lenin and adopted at the Tenth Party Congress (1921). 
Shepilov, who until recently appeared to be a favourite of 
Khrushchev, is described as a careerist and double dealer who 
joined the group at the last moment. His case does not therefore 
require special consideration. 

The measures which the group as a whole were said to have 
opposed included de-Stalinization (‘the correction of mistakes 
resulting from the cult of the individual’); the correction of pre- 
vious infringements of socialist legality and the adoption of 
measures to prevent their recurrence; the delegation of wider 
powers to the Union Republics and to local Soviets; the reduction 
of the inflated State apparatus; and the improvement of incentives 
to the peasants. Molotov had opposed the virgin lands scheme, and 
the group as a whole was against the new (‘decentralized’) system 
of agricultural planning. More recently, they had done their best 
to frustrate the reorganization of industrial administration (in 
accordance with a law enacted last May, on the basis of ‘theses’ 
published under Khrushchev’s name, which abolishes most of the 
industrial Ministries and transfers the supervision of industry to 
local Economic Councils). They had objected to the slogan ‘over- 
take the U.S.A. in per capita production of meat, milk, and butter 
in the next few years’, apparently on the grounds that it was un- 
realistic. They had also opposed the abolition, as from the end of 
1957, of compulsory deliveries from the private plots of collective 
farmers (first announced by Khrushchev). 

In the field of foreign policy the group had ‘in effect’ opposed 
peaceful coexistence, the relaxation of international tension, and 
the establishment of friendly relations with all peoples. Molotov, 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, had obstructed measures to 
improve relations with Yugoslavia. He had spoken out against the 
conclusion of a Peace Treaty with Austria, the normalization of 
relations with Japan, and closer contacts between the C.P.S.U. 
and progressive (non-Communist) parties abroad. He was against 
the theory of different roads to socialism and the doctrine that war 
is no longer inevitable in modern conditions. He had denied the 
expediency of personal contacts between Soviet and foreign states- 
men. Kaganovich had supported him on many of these issues, and 
Malenkov on some of them. 

The publication of the Central Committee’s resolution was 
followed by mass Party meetings throughout the country, at which 
speaker after speaker (tens of thousands of them in Moscow alone) 
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expressed abhorrence of the anti-Party group, and especially of 
that most heinous crime, the attempt to ‘split the Party’. Some of 
these speeches, and a number of articles in the Party press, provide 
additional information of great importance to any analysis of the 
crisis. Kosygin, for instance, told a Moscow Party meeting that 
the group had criticized the current rate of economic development 
in such a way as to suggest that the sacrosanct principle of the 
priority of heavy industry was endangered. Several speakers 
accused the three former Praesidium members of ‘offences against 
socialist legality’—that is to say, of complicity in Stalin’s persecu- 
tions and repressions. Thus Khrushchev, speaking at Leningrad, 
said that ‘all the members of the anti-Party group were pro- 
foundly guilty of the crude mistakes and shortcomings which took 
place in the past, and Malenkov, who was one of the chief organiz- 
ers of the so-called Leningrad Affair, was simply afraid to come to 
you here in Leningrad’. (The ‘Leningrad Affair’ is generally 
thought to have been a bloody purge of the late A. A. Zhdanov’s 
nominees from the Leningrad Party apparatus in 1949.) Shvernik, 
head of the Party Control Commission, mentioned ‘violations of 
revolutionary legality committed in the period of mass repressions 
by Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov’. General Gorbatov, at 
Riga, said that the reason for the attempt to remove Khrushchev 
was that he had started the struggle against those crimes which 
the group had committed in 1937-8 and the following years. 
Speakers at a meeting of Communist writers in Kiev described 
how Kaganovich, when he was First Secretary of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party in 1947, had abused, slandered, and threatened 
leading Ukrainian writers. 

Finally, there were allegations that the group was in some way 
responsible for ideological disarray. According to the Central 
Committee’s resolution, the group had opposed not only de- 
Stalinization but also measures against the indiscipline caused by 
de-Stalinization. According to the Secretary of the Uzbek Writers’ 
Union, the group had ‘to a certain extent inspired those writers 
who have tried to reject Party spirit in literature’. Both Molotov 
and Shepilov have recently taken turns as ideological overseers of 
literature and the arts. Molotov, according to Soviet Culture, made 
no attempt to deal with intellectual unrest, while Shepilov, accord- 
ing to Literary Gazette, adopted a weak, conciliatory attitude to- 
wards dissidents, thereby hindering the correction of mistakes and 
violating the norms of Leninist leadership. 
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Three features of the indictment deserve special attention. In 
the first place, the policies attributed to the group are purely 
negative; the suggestion throughout is that they had not a new 
idea between them, and feared anyone who had. Secondly, 
although it is not asserted that the group became a cohesive 
opposition until fairly recently, Malenkov and Molotov are said to 
have a record of obstruction dating from the period immediately 
following Stalin’s death. (Matskevich, the Minister of Agriculture, 
even claimed that Malenkov, as Prime Minister, had in reality 
opposed those concessions which had been made to the peasants 
in 1953 and which were generally put to his credit.) Thirdly, there 
is the ubiquitous implication that the group, unlike Stalin’s other 
surviving lieutenants, bears a special responsibility for Stalin’s 
crimes. Indeed, one speaker asserted that Stalin would not have 
gone so far but for the baneful advice he had received from mem- 
bers of the group. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE CRISIS 


Malenkov’s attack in 1952 on some of Khrushchev’s cherished 
ideas about agricultural organization suggested that the two were at 
loggerheads even before Stalin’s death. Every one of the many 
speeches in which Khrushchev has spoken about the stagnation of 
agriculture before September 1953 (the date at which he publicly 
took charge of this sector) was an implicit criticism of Malenkov, 
who had supervised agricultural policy at Politburo level for 
several years. The circumstances surrounding Malenkov’s resigna- 
tion from the Premiership in February 1955 seemed to show that it 
was engineered by Khrushchev and his associates. A month before, 
Malenkov was attacked in the Party press for his consumer goods 
policy in terms which suggested that he might be accused of a 
major heresy, and Khrushchev has since consistently laid great 
stress on the priority of heavy industry. During his Premiership 
Malenkov favoured highly centralized government, while Khrush- 
chev, beginning shortly after Malenkov’s demotion, has given in- 
creasingly wider executive authority to local bodies, and recently 
has largely dismantled the central government apparatus. At the 
Twentieth Congress Malenkov alone of the senior Party leaders 
did not mention the virgin lands programme, the very existence of 
which had given the lie to his earlier boast that the Soviet Union 
had ‘solved the grain problem’. 


Molotov’s known differences with Khrushchev all concerned 
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foreign policy, and in fact were substantially as listed in the Central 
Committee’s resolution. Khrushchev, together with Bulganin and 
sometimes with Mikoyan, had increasingly usurped the Foreign 
Minister’s functions in 1955-6, until Molotov’s resignation was 
finally announced shortly before the triumphant visit of his old 
enemy, Marshal Tito. Molotov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet 
in February 1955 showed that he had reservations about the 
rapprochement with Yugoslavia, and that he would object to 
dangerous talk about different roads to socialism. His admission at 
the Twentieth Congress that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs had 
been too conservative and inflexible implied that he had very 
probably been out of sympathy with Khrushchev’s bold oppor- 
tunism. There is no evidence, beyond what can be inferred from 
his character and past career, that Molotov disagreed with 
Khrushchev’s domestic policies. 

The signs of differences between Kaganovich and Khrushchev 
are far less clear. While the fortunes of Malenkov and Molotov 
declined in 1955, Kaganovich appeared to be prospering. He made 
the Revolution Anniversary speech in that year, omitting hardly 
any of the Khrushchevian shibboleths, and mentioning with en- 
thusiasm the re-establishment of ‘friendly and fraternal relations 
with Yugoslavia’. While Bulganin was on tour with Khrushchev, 
Kaganovich shared the duties of acting Prime Minister with 
Mikoyan. It was only after the Twentieth Congress that he ap- 
peared to be losing ground—perhaps because Khrushchev’s 
position was by then so strong that he no longer felt the need to woo 
Kaganovich. 

Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov did not conclude a firm 
alliance against Khrushchev until recently. In the past, there were 
many occasions when more than one of them disagreed with 
Khrushchev on some subject; but there were other occasions on 
which they disagreed with each other. Yet they always had enough 
in common to make them potential allies. They had been closer to 
Stalin than most of their colleagues. Molotov and Malenkov had 
each enjoyed a spell as Stalin’s heir presumptive, and together 
with Beria they had formed the ruling triumvirate after Stalin’s 
death. Khrushchev’s uprush had dislodged them from this emin- 
ence. Kaganovich may also have resented the parvenu Khrushchev, 
who was once his protegé, and who had been his immediate sub- 
ordinate as recently as 1947. All three were high-powered bureau- 
crats who owed their power to their skill in operating Stalin’s 
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highly centralized state machine. Any far-reaching measure of de- 
centralization, such as Khrushchev contemplated, threatened to 
undermine them. They had been compelled for many years past to 
operate through governmental rather than Party channels, so that 
any disproportionate increase in the power of the Party as against 
that of the State might damage their interests. Not one of them 
held any place in any Party organ except the Praesidium; so that 
their position at the summit of the Party was secure only so long as 


collective leadership was interpreted to mean the supremacy of the ~ 


Praesidium and its security from outside interference. 

Even if they had joined forces earlier the group would have stood 
little chance of resisting Khrushchev’s impetuous progress before 
the last few months of 1956, when a sharp change in the balance of 
power within the Praesidium was discernible. This was the result 
of three things: the upheaval in Eastern Europe, the realization that 
the overstrain visible in the Soviet economy in 1955 was recurring 
in 1956, and (to a lesser extent) the signs of disarray amongst the 
Soviet population, especially the intelligentsia. Khrushchev’s 
critics would have no difficulty in making out that the upheaval and 
the disarray were the results of the new course proclaimed at the 
Twentieth Congress. It would be less easy to blame him for the 
chronic tendency of the economy to ‘disproportions’; but, to 
judge from Kosygin’s remarks quoted above, the opposition may 
have complained that investments in agriculture and housebuild- 
ing were disproportionately high. It is very likely that they also 
used this occasion to call in question the measures of decentraliza- 
tion taken in the past eighteen months, which, they might argue, 
could weaken economic management at a vital period. 

Whatever arguments they used, it seems fairly sure that the 
three ‘dissidents’ were reinforced at this time by support from other 
members of the Praesidium, and so became no longer a mere 
nuisance to Khrushchev but a threat to his political existence. It 
was probably at this stage, in the autumn of 1956, that Saburov 
finally turned against him and Pervukhin began to oppose him on 
questions of economic planning and administration. They, as 
heads of the two supreme planning bodies, were even more con- 
cerned than Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov with the main- 
tenance of strong, centralized governmental control of the 
economy. (The possibility that Khrushchev’s policy of decen- 
tralization might bring him into conflict with the planners could 
be deduced from speeches made by his supporters at the re- 
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publican and all-union Party congresses at the beginning of 1956.) 

This assessment of the balance of forces late in 1956 is conjectur- 
al, but there are several clear indications that Khrushchev had 
suddenly become a good deal weaker. Molotov was appointed 
overlord of intellectual life, then Minister of State Control. On 
public occasions, Molotov, Malenkov, and Kaganovich were seen 
to have moved from the periphery of the Praesidium to the centre. 
On visits of inspection to Eastern Europe both groups within the 
Praesidium were represented: Molotov and Kaganovich accom- 
panied Khrushchev and Mikoyan on their famous flight to Warsaw 
last October, and Khrushchev and Malenkov visited Budapest 
together at the turn of the year. 

More significant than any of these facts were the published 
decisions of the plenary meeting of the Central Committee held in 
December. The Central Committee called for a ‘refinement’ 
(meaning a ‘reduction’) of the target figures for industry in the 
annual plan for 1957 and the five-year plan for 1956-60. Whether 
or not it was so intended, and whoever took the initiative, this de- 
cision could be construed as an implicit criticism of over-invest- 
ment in sectors other than heavy industry, and an argument 
against potentially costly measures of reorganization. Various 
remarks which he has since made, and the fact that revision of the 
five-year plan figures has been delayed if not forgotten, seem to 
show that Khrushchev was not particularly pleased by the decision. 
The Central Committee’s other important decision must have been 
even less acceptable. It established a new type of central planning 
body, with ‘operative’ (i.e. managerial) as well as planning powers. 
This was a governmental body, with Pervukhin and a powerful 
team of Deputy Prime Ministers at its head, probably too strong 
to be overruled by any Party body except the Praesidium, and 
itself probably strong enough to gather into its own hands those 
economic control ropes which Khrushchev had untied at the 
centre and tossed to ‘the republics’ and ‘the localities’-—or, in 
reality, to their Party organizations, which were of course directly 
responsible to the central Party apparatus. 

Khrushchev, then, suffered a partial eclipse at the end of 1956, 
and rumours went around Europe, apparently originating from 
Moscow, that he was to be replaced by Malenkov. But as 1957 
proceeded, he reasserted himself, in the mind of the public at least, 
as the dominant and certainly the most dynamic figure in the 
Praesidium. He was greatly helped by the bumper harvest in 1956, 
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largely due to the impressive performance of the virgin lands, for 
which he took full credit. He personally announced a number of 
measures which he might reasonably expect to have considerable 
demagogic appeal: the termination as from 1958 of the unpopular 
(compulsory) State loans; the abolition at the end of 1957 of com- 
pulsory deliveries from private plots; and the intensification of 
efforts to raise the food supply to the American level. 

At a Central Committee meeting in February, he reopened the 
question of industrial administration. The meeting called on the 
Praesidium and the Council of Ministers to put forward proposals. 
In the event, what appeared was a set of “Theses’ under Khrush- 
chev’s name, with a preamble which showed that the Praesidium 
had agreed to their publication but left it unclear how far the 
Praesidium supported them. After a ‘nation-wide discussion’, in 
which the Party press treated the adoption of Khrushchev’s scheme 
as a foregone conclusion, the “T‘heses’, with minor amendments, 
were embodied in a law at the Supreme Soviet meeting in May. 
The purport of this law was to dismantle most of the central in- 
dustrial Ministries and to put the administration of industry in 
the hands of local Economic Councils. The law differed from the 
‘Theses’ in one important respect: that a handful of Ministries of 
particular importance to defence were preserved. Even before the 
law was enacted press statements by Khrushchev’s close associ- 
ates, the Party bosses of Leningrad and Gorky, showed that the 
Economic Councils would be appointed by local Party organiza- 
tions and would presumably be under their control. 

Khrushchev’s behaviour in these months may have consolidated 
the opposition within the Praesidium. It is possible that some of his 
policy announcements were made on his own initiative and without 
a proper collective decision. The fact that not a single member of 
the Praesidium wrote or spoke in favour of his “Theses’ on in- 
dustrial reorganization suggests at least that several of his col- 
leagues were dissatisfied with his high-handedness. They may well 
have thought that the reorganization, which was supposed to be 
completed by 1 July,-was being pushed through with dangerous 
haste. In any case, the implications of the scheme, for anyone who 
was out of favour with Khrushchev and whose position depended 
on the maintenance of a strong centralized government machine, 
were obvious. 

There were rumours from non-Soviet Communist sources that 
the group precipitated the crisis because they got wind of Khrush- 
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chev’s intention of using the Leningrad celebrations as the 
occasion for denouncing Malenkov, the author of the ‘Leningrad 
Affair’, and perhaps other leaders responsible for past purges. The 
story that the special meeting of the Praesidium on 18 June was 
called by the opposition to discuss speeches to be delivered at 
Leningrad might seem to support this version of events. But it is of 
no importance who was the aggressor. Clearly, Khrushchev’s 
policies threatened to undermine the opposition, and, at the same 
time, a situation arose in which he might find himself outvoted in 
the Praesidium. The events of June 1957 were only the culmina- 
tion and resolution of a prolonged crisis. 


THE RESULTS OF THE JUNE CRISIS 


There has been much speculation as to whether Khrushchev’s 
victory brings him closer to the establishment of a personal 
dictatorship. There are many reasons for believing that it does not. 
For one thing, although the normal organs of coercion are still in 
existence, Khrushchev has not rebuilt the intricate Stalinist 
mechanism of controls and counter-controls which he himself dis- 
mantled. Then again, though his policies have concentrated 
enormous power in the hands of the Party apparatus, this does not 
mean that he, as First Secretary, is unassailable. Indeed, to make 
himself absolute he would probably have to devise some counter- 
weight to the Party, to channel power through a number of differ- 
ent networks to which he alone controlled the master-switch. 
Furthermore, the replacement of his critics in the Praesidium by 
his ‘supporters’, who are now in an overwhelming majority, does 
not necessarily guarantee Khrushchev’s supremacy. Their own 
elevation and the elimination of the opposition may encourage the 
new Praesidium members to think more independently. It might 
not be easy for Khrushchev to appeal again to the Central Com- 
mittee if a majority of his present colleagues, including the im- 
portant provincial and central Party secretaries and Marshal 
Zhukov, opposed him on some issue. It appears that Khrushchev 
owes his triumph at least in part to the support of the military 
leaders; and it may be that, if this support were demonstratively 
withdrawn, he could no longer rely on his ‘majority’ in the Central 
Committee. 

No immediate modifications of Soviet domestic or foreign 
policies should be expected. If the group had overthrown Khrush- 
chev there would have been great changes. As it is, Khrushchev 
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will be able to pursue established policies with less obstruction. 
The effort to make the new system of industrial organization work, 
and to make good his rather rash boasts about the country’s agri- 
cultural prospects, should absorb his energies for some time to 
come. He clearly contemplates no ideological relaxation at home or 
in the satellite countries. The accusation against the group that 
they ‘opposed the struggle against revisionism’ is obviously ab- 
surd. They no doubt opposed the measures suggested by Khrush- 
chev on the grounds that they were inadequate. But to say as much 
might mislead people into expecting that Khrushchev would let 
dissidents down lightly. The wording of the indictment against 
the opposition, and a number of articles which have appeared in 
the Soviet press since the crisis, show that he has every intention of 
maintaining rigid discipline amongst the Soviet intelligentsia and 
refraining from ideological compromise in his dealings with Com- 
munists abroad. 

Though sharp changes are unlikely in the immediate future, 
Khrushchev will need great skill and strength to keep the Soviet 
Union on a steady course in the next few years. Will he be able to 
hold on to his position without maneuvres which might precipi- 
tate another and more dangerous power struggle? Can he carry 
through the most far-reaching measures of economic reorganiza- 
tion since 1928 whilst maintaining a consistently steep increase in 
production? Will the results of his agricultural policies justify him 
or confirm the prophecies of his critics? Can he keep discipline in 
the Soviet Union without reverting to police terror? The very fact 
that these and a dozen equally important questions await an 
answer means that the Soviet Union is passing through a crucial 
period in its history. Khrushchev is determined—his every word 
and every act declare it—that future generations shall see him as 
Lenin’s true heir, after a dubious interregnum. It is too early even 
to guess whether his name will stand high in the list of Soviet 
rulers, or whether his supremacy is merely a strange and exciting 
episode in the troubled story of Stalin’s succession. 
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Morocco Between Two Eras 


INTRODUCTION 

Morocco differs from other Arab States in two important 
respects. It has a thousand-year-old tradition of independent 
national existence, more or less within its present frontiers; and it 
has a long Atlantic coast line from which it looks across to America. 
It comes second in population among Arab countries, having half 
as many inhabitants as Egypt but twice as many as Iraq. In fact 
Morocco and Algeria together contain nearly a third of all the 
Arabs in the world. Of course, the word ‘Arab’ is not used here ina 
strictly racial sense, but as in the phrase ‘the Arab world’, meaning 
those peoples who have an admixture of Arab blood; who use the 
Arabic language for daily speech, or for cultural and govern- 
mental purposes, or for both; and who moreover feel themselves to 
be Arabs. Casablanca, the economic capital of Morocco, has 
750,000 inhabitants and is probably the largest city in the Arab 
world outside Cairo; one-third of its inhabitants are European. 

When the Treaty of Fez in 1912 put a temporary end to the inde- 
pendence of Morocco, the country was completely untouched by 
modern life; as the inhabitants today put it, ‘We Moroccans were 
asleep.’ Her geographical position, at the extreme Western end of 
the world as it was known before the discovery of America, en- 
abled Morocco to withdraw into herself even more completely 
than other Islamic countries did. Having defeated the Ottoman 
attempt at domination, she avoided even that limited modernizing 
influence which Turkish rule brought with it elsewhere. 

It was only two years before the beginning of the first World War 
when France occupied Morocco. Though new ideas concerning 
the government of subject peoples were in the air and not without 
their influence on French thinking, Morocco was treated as an area 
for colonization. Government soon became the prerogative of 
newly created French departments employing French officials; 
these gave priority to the protection and development of coloniza- 
tion and after that did their best for the Moroccan people. The 
transformation which they worked was amazing. During the forty- 
four years of the Protectorate, Morocco became in outward appear- 
ance more modern-looking than Egypt or Syria. An elegant 
European-style capital was built at Rabat and a great city and sea- 
port at Casablanca. These were supported by a magnificent frame- 
work of roads, railways, ports, hotels, and government offices— 
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too magnificent, in fact, when the general backwardness of the {i 
country is taken into consideration and its need for widespread but [ 
simple and gradual improvements. Medical and educational ser- 
vices provided fully for the requirements of the European popula- 
tion and partially for those of the Moroccans. All this was accom- 
plished by French capital, French officials, French capitalists, and 
French immigrants who trained and made use of a Moroccan 
labour force which was inefficient but unorganized and cheap. 

The awakening of Moroccan minds was no less remarkable than 
the material development. As soon as the first generation of young 
men who had received a Western education grew up, they de- 
manded a share in the administration of their country and in the 
formation of its policy. Finding their requests refused and them- 
selves treated as subversive, they reacted accordingly. Passionately 
anxious for their country to take its place in the modern world, they 
soon convinced themselves, and then their compatriots as a whole, 
that the colonial regime which had been the cause of their awaken- 
ing was now hindering instead of hastening their development. The 
nationalist movement which thus came into being was too strong 
to be suppressed. Last year, faced with risings in all its three 
North African territories, the French Government yielded in two 
of them, Morocco and Tunisia, thus conserving its forces for the 
attempt to retain the third, Algeria. In these circumstances, the 
Moroccan nationalists found that they had achieved independence 
sooner than they had expected; and it is the difficulties which they 
are encountering in consequence, and the way in which they are 
trying to deal with them, to which our attention must be directed 
in the following pages. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The coming of independence, formally recognized in the joint 
Franco-Moroccan Declaration of 2 March 1956, at once empha- 
sized the importance of certain facts of which the nationalists had 
not hitherto appreciated the full significance. The most striking 
was the lack of Moroccan technicians and trained officials. At the 
coming of independence there were more than 50,000 French 
officials in the country, and it now appeared that it would be neces- 
sary to retain a high proportion of them for the time being if ad- 
ministrative standards were to be maintained. The scarcity of : 
qualified candidates for Government service was such that some of 3 
the dozen or so qualified Muslim Moroccan doctors had to be re- 
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moved from medical work in order to turn them into diplomats. It 
also speedily became apparent that French residents in Morocco, 
official or non-official, were not in fact so well off there that they 
would necessarily wish to stay on, in the changed circumstances, 
until such time as the Moroccans felt disposed to dispense with 
their services. Apart from a few idealists, only those who would 
earn a pension by another few years’ service, or who had spent the 
best years of their life in creating a career or a business in Morocco, 
were really inclined to see the experiment through to the end. 
This was, of course, natural enough, and not altogether un- 
expected; if political conditions had been favourable, the change 
might have taken place by degrees to everyone’s convenience. The 
French Government must have looked at things in this light. 
France had a vast human and financial investment in Morocco, and 
latterly the French Treasury had been contributing the equivalent 
of £30 million sterling a year to the Moroccan capital equipment 
plan. It cou:d be argued that it was worth while continuing this 
contribution for the present so that if French interests did have to 
be greatly reduced this could be done slowly and advantageously. 
A certain number of French statesmen however went further and 
reckoned that Morocco’s financial needs would ensure continued 
French control of Morocco in the international field, and in par- 
ticular with regard to Algeria. It is probably unwise to make a 
grant of independence with mental reservations of this sort, and it 
was certainly an error to suppose that once Moroccans had re- 
gained their political independence they would ever acquiesce, 
through fear of economic distress, in the denial of independence to 
the fellow Arab, Muslim, and North African country, Algeria. 
Within a few weeks, a dispute arose between the Moroccan and 
French Governments about the extent to which the French forces 
in Morocco (whose status had been left completely vague) were 
entitled to intervene on Moroccan territory in order to hinder the 
passage of arms smugglers or volunteers across the frontier into 
Algeria. After a change in the command of the French forces a 
modus vivendi was reached which appeared to work fairly well, 
though the kidnapping of several Frenchmen, officers and others, 
in the east and south cast some doubts on the ability of the central 
Government to assert its authority throughout the country. Last 
October, however, mutual confidence was again shattered through 
French mistrust of an attempted mediation between the Algerian 
leaders and the French Government on the part of the Sultan and 
¢ 
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the Tunisian Premier, M. Bourguiba. A plane had been chartered 
by the Moroccan Government to carry to Tunis five Algerian 
leaders who had been the guests of the Sultan in Rabat. By the 
intervention of French intelligence officials this plane was diverted 
from its course while not in French air-space and directed to 
Algiers, where the five men were arrested. This action was felt 
by the Sultan as a personal insult and caused an explosion of popu- 
lar indignation in both Tunisia and Morocco. Kept under control 
elsewhere, it resulted in the murder of a number of French people 
in Meknes. 

The Moroccan Government reacted correctly, arresting and 
trying those responsible, and inflicting some death sentences. But 
meanwhile the mischief had been done. French officials were 
naturally more inclined to resign, French business men to cut their 
Moroccan commitments, and French residents in general to leave. 
The Moroccan Ambassador was withdrawn from Paris, while in 
France herself there was agitation in the press and in Parliament 
to withhold the French contribution to the capital equipment plan. 
French business men were already anxious lest the demands of the 
labour unions, which form the left wing of the nationalist move- 
ment and wish to show their followers some benefits from their 
support of the struggle for independence, should force costs up to 
a point at which operation became unprofitable. Now they feared 
also for the security not only of their property but even of their 
lives. The result was a tremendous slump. Not only did expansion 
cease but some firms cut their existing commitments. Hotels in 
some districts have reported a drop of 50 per cent in the number of 
clients using them since the beginning of this year; and the 
number of unemployed or under-employed is probably not far 
short of 400,000. The position has been made more difficult by a 
drought which will necessitate the import of several hundred 
thousand tons of wheat. 

In these circumstances the immediate reaction of the Moroccan 
Government was to turn to America, whose interest in North 
Africa is great and growing. In fact the U.S. Government has 
promised a grant of about £7 million and will no doubt assist 
further if the present negotiations concerning U.S. air-bases in 
Morocco come to a successful conclusion. Meanwhile steps have 
been taken to reassure the French investor and French resident. 
Security has been completely restored. The transfers of capital to 
France, which undoubtedly took place on a very great scale, were 
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not interfered with in any way. This year’s Trade Fair in Casa- 
blanca was organized on a larger scale than usual and with success. 
Representatives of all the important elements in the State, includ- 
ing the Sultan and the Crown Prince, leading members of the 
Government, and important Istiqlal leaders not in the Govern- 
ment, for example Allal al Fasi and Mehdi b. Barka, have all been 
at pains to assure French residents and settlers that they have a 
future in the country and that they will be treated as welcome 
guests. The French Government, probably wisely though not very 
consistently with its general policy, has decided to pay French 
officials who stay on a bonus of 12 per cent of the basic salary 
offered by the Moroccan Government. The type of contract to be 
offered is now known and seems satisfactory. 

On the home front, the Sultan has been trying to induce 
Moroccan capitalists to invest their spare capital in long-term 
productive enterprises rather than in buying land or houses. Great 
efforts are being made to extend education and to accelerate and 
multiply the output of candidates for administrative posts; but it is 
obvious that it must take years rather than months to produce ade- 
quate cadres. The success of these measures will in any case 
depend in part on the maintenance of security and of a friendly 
attitude to French co-operation over a long period; and in part on 
developments of the Algerian situation which are outside the con- 
trol of the Moroccan Government. At the moment the economic 
situation, though serious, is not catastrophic. Estimates of French 
departures vary from 35,000 to 70,000, say 10 to 20 per cent of the 
whole. This is not an excessive figure when the thousands of 
former officials are taken into account. But it is the events of the 
next few months which will decide whether there is to be a re- 
covery or a further wave of departures on a scale which will in- 
volve an economic disaster. 


THE SOUTHERN FRONTIERS 


Another political issue which threatens Franco-Moroccan 
relations is that of the southern frontiers. The present line on the 
Wadi Draa was fixed by Franco-Spanish agreement at the time of 
the occupation in 1912 and has never been ratified by an inde- 
pendent Moroccan Government.! It represents the limit of more 
or less effective Moroccan administration at the moment of the 
establishment of the Protectorate. The country south of the Draa 


1 See ‘Spain in Morocco’, in The World Today, August 1956. 
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was desert or semi-desert and the Sultans had little interest there 
beyond keeping it a sphere of Moroccan influence. The whole area 
was undoubtedly considered as ‘Moroccan Sahara’ by French 
authorities as late as 1928. During the previous century, Moroccan 
governors had been established as far afield as Tuat, 500 miles 
south-east of Tafilalet. In the subsequent thirty years the French 
occupation spread in the area south of the Atlas, and the adminis- 
tration of these southern regions was gradually assimilated not to 
that of Morocco but to that which the French had established in the 
Algerian Sahara. 

Farther south still, French Mauritania, which like Tindouf 
farther north is believed to contain iron and other minerals of 
immense value, was never part of Morocco. It did, however, take 
its Arabic speech and its Islamic faith from the Sherifian Empire. 
In the eleventh century it provided Morocco with the most famous 
of all its dynasties; and at the beginning of the present century 
Mauritanians appealed to and received aid from the Sultan of 
Morocco at the time when the French began to advance north- 
ward from Senegal. A little later, early in the French occupation of 
Morocco, the position in Marrakesh was threatened by the advance 
of tribesmen under a Mauritanian leader. There is no doubt that 
_ today Moroccans regard the reputed vast potential wealth of these 
southern regions as the natural source of funds for the develop- 
ment of North Africa. Though no claim has been officially ad- 
vanced, the President of the Istiqlal Party has founded a weekly 
paper called Sahara al Maghrib—The Moroccan (or North 
African) Sahara—which is devoted to urging the claim of Morocco 
to the whole of the southern territories; and a group of Mauri- 
tanians supporting the unification of Mauritania with Morocco 
is permanently established in Rabat with the acquiescence of the 
Moroccan authorities. Some months ago a raid (which was easily 
disposed of by the French authorities) was carried out in French 
Mauritania by ‘liberation forces’ said to have been directed from 
south Morocco; and after a long period of quiescence there was an- 
other in the first week in July. A Franco-Moroccan commission is 
due to meet and discuss the question of the frontier. 

Theoreticians of the Istiqlal Party say that the Moroccan claim 
will be based on a consideration of the ‘natural and historical 
frontiers and the relative treaties’. In fact the party’s objective 
appears to be the establishment of Moroccan sovereignty and of 
corporations with French, Spanish, and possibly other participa- 
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tion in order to exploit the riches which are known to exist. The 
French appear to be thinking rather of way-leaves and other minor 
advantages for the coastal Governments. It is however possible 
that the Moroccan Government may seek to postpone the issue, 
provided it can get an undertaking that the local inhabitants will be 
allowed the right of self-determination at some future time. French 
Mauritania proper has some half-million inhabitants, though it is 
without towns of any size. It is possible that the Mauritanians 
would like to exploit Franco-Moroccan difficulties in the same 


sort of way that Anglo-Egyptian differences were exploited by the 
Sudanese. 


INTEGRATION OF THE THREE ZONES 


A problem of a different type is the integration of the former 
Spanish zone, one-tenth of the area of the country, with a popula- 
tion of over a million, and of the former international zone of 
Tangier, into the nine-tenths of the country which constitute the 
former French zone. This division into zones gave rise to com- 
pletely artificial differences of currency, economic system, ad- 
ministration, and language between the two main areas, with 
Tangier sharing certain characteristics of both as well as having 
others of its own. 

Disagreement between the Moroccan Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, anxious to conciliate foreign opinion, and the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, anxious to secure real economic unity, has de- 
layed till September the issue of the new ‘Charter’ for Tangier 
which had been announced for the beginning of July. Of the two 
main zones, the northern or Spanish one was much the poorer; 
and the cost of living and the standard of wages in it was about half 
that of the southern, or French, zone. With the weakening of the 
customs barriers, northern produce is now finding its way to the 
more profitable markets of the south, thus producing a relative 
shortage in the north with a consequent rise in prices of 50 to 60 
per cent. This is being increased still further by the new Moroccan 
customs tariff, which is applicable in all three zones and is designed 
to protect Moroccan products and check the import of unnecessary 
foreign goods. Its introduction has been made possible by Britain’s 
renunciation of her rights under the Anglo-Moroccan Treaty of 
1856 which limited Morocco’s fiscal liberty. In view, moreover, 
of the heavy unemployment in the south, there has been no 
emigration of labour from the north and wages there remain low. 
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Officials posted to the north from the south continue to draw their 
former pay in francs and so earn a larger salary than northern 
colleagues working beside them. 

The obvious first step to economic unity is the replacement of 
the Spanish currency by the franc. This however will weaken the 
Spanish currency and calls for compensation. Spain would be glad 
to receive Moroccan phosphates, but it is difficult for Morocco to 
take Spanish goods in exchange since Spain produces few of the 
goods of which Morocco stands in need. Negotiations in Madrid 
were reported at the beginning of July to have resulted in four 
agreements. One was described as an ‘economic agreement for the 
monetary unification of Morocco’, and another was a trade and 
payments agreement; the other two dealt with Spanish technical 
and administrative assistance to Morocco and with cultural 
relations. 

In all these matters Morocco has still to exercise great care in 
maintaining a fair balance between the two former protecting 
Powers, whose rivalry has been in no way reduced by the ending of 
the Protectorate. Spain has maintained her financial aid to the 
northern zone and there have been no difficulties over the con- 
tinued presence of Spanish troops. Indeed it is suggested that 
Moroccans feel that they are a certain safeguard as long as French 
troops remain in the rest of the country. The main issue in dispute 
with Spain at the moment is over Ifni, a small enclave in south 
Morocco, ceded to Spain after the Spanish-Moroccan War of 1861. 
Spain’s legal right to it is undoubted, but its position and small 
resources make it difficult to maintain. Istiqlal agents, who had 
already established a sort of shadow administration of their own, 
were arrested last June and deported to the Canary Islands. 

Another complication which the zones have created is the use in 
the administration of French in the south and of Spanish in the 
north; this is very embarrassing for officials transferred from one 
zone to the other. It is hoped to overcome the difficulty eventually 
by the more general use of Arabic. In the north, where Arabic was 
already under the Spanish a language of instruction and where 
primary education was in fact all in Arabic, this change is relatively 
easy. In the south, however, where all instruction (except in 
the Arabic language itself) was given in French, the process of 
arabization has had to be slowed down owing to the lack of quali- 
fied teachers. 


The Rif, or eastern province of the northern zone, presents a 
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special problem. Very isolated and very poor, it used often to escape 
the control of the Sultans in the past. Before the occupation it was 
for years controlled by a pretender to the throne and then for a 
short time, in Abdulkrim’s day, formed an independent Republic. 
The spirit of independence still persists and raises a problem for 
officials of the central Government who are new to the region and 
to its customs. The position is the more difficult in that the 
Algerian war has deprived thousands of Rifis of their seasonal 
employment on the Algerian harvest. The Government has plans 
to improve the harbour at Alhucemas and to build a new road 
direct to Fez, thus bringing the heart of the Rif into direct com- 
munication with the old capital. If and when these projects are 
carried out they will go far to end the isolation of this remote 


region with its very hardy, very independent, and very combative 
mountain peasantry. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SULTAN! 


If these are the problems, it remains to consider who are the men 
and what is the machinery which is attempting to deal with them. 

The form of government that has been established appears 
simple and practical. While the Sultan remains in theory an auto- 
crat and is, in fact, the ruler of the country, he has appointed a 
Cabinet in which Moroccan Ministers have taken over the functions 
formerly exercised by French directors; the latter in some cases 
remain as advisers. While the last word rests with the Sultan, the 
Ministers are probably as good a team as could have been chosen 
by any other method. Their main difficulty is their complete lack 
of any previous experience of ministerial office. On the con- 
stitutional side, parliamentary democracy is the declared aim of the 
monarch and of the Istiqlal Party, and as a first step in this direc- 
tion the Sultan has nominated a Consultative Assembly of sixty 
members. This has the right to discuss the Budget and to require 
Ministers to give it information concerning the work of their 
departments. The body is genuinely representative of the various 
aspects of the national life and is presided over by the very inde- 
pendent-minded and dynamic Mehdi b. Barka, one of the leading 
theoreticians of the Istiqlal Party. The Assembly has formed 


1 While this article was in the press it was announced from Rabat (see The 
Times, 15 August 1957) that the Sultan had decided to change his title to King. 
The country will therefore in future be known as the Kingdom of Morocco, not 
as the Sherifian Empire. 
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specialized committees to deal with the various aspects of policy. 
The next constitutional development is planned to be the establish- 
ment of local elected councils which will give the people some ex- 
perience of democratic practice on a scale small enough for them 
to see its working, before proceeding to the election of a Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

Moroccan governors, known as Amils, have everywhere re- 
placed the French Controleurs Civils and Spanish interventores. 
Order, which was relaxed at the time of the hand-over, has been 
completely restored; and the greater part of the former Liberation 
Army has been absorbed into the Royal Forces. In the northern 
zone the standards of road construction and maintenance are being 
brought into line with the magnificent system in the south. 

The first Government after the declaration of independence 
included members of the Democratic Party of Independence 
(P.D.I.) as well as of the much more important Istiqlal Party and 
a number of independents. This was done largely to meet French 
wishes, since the P.D.I. had enjoyed a measure of French en- 
couragement not so much because it was favourable to France 
(which it was not) but as a counterblast to the Istiqlal. In a re- 
shuffle some months ago the P.D.I. Ministers were dropped and 
now form an Opposition. In the absence of elections it is hard to 
estimate the party’s strength. It is very vocal and certainly has 
offices all over the country; it is however not probable that its 
popular following is very great. In Opposition, its policy has been 
one of pure demagogy, clamouring for a more rapid implementa- 
tion of extreme nationalist demands. It would like a national 
Parliament to be elected immediately and demands made on Spain 
to surrender Ceuta and Melilla. Though not venturing to attack 
the present monarch, it might develop republican tendencies in 
the event of his disappearance from the scene. 

In spite of this apparent exception, the country as a whole re- 
mains remarkably united behind the Sultan, whose prestige and 
popularity have suffered little from the reaction after the first 
rapture of independence. Quiet and gentle in speech, the Sultan is 
nevertheless a hard worker and his days are fully occupied in con- 
sultations with his Ministers, in receiving foreign visitors, in 
attending public ceremonies, and in touring country districts, 
including the most remote. His continuance on the throne for a 
number of years would be the greatest assurance of stable govern- 
ment in Morocco. An attempt to settle the question of the suc- 
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cession, for which no fixed rules exist in Morocco, has been made 
by the recognition by the Sultan himself, and by the Government 
and the Consultative Assembly, of his eldest son Prince Maulay el 
Hassan as his heir. The Prince, who is twenty-eight, has already 
participated actively in public life in close collaboration with his 
father. He played a big part in the formation of the Royal Army, 
of which he is the Chief of Staff, and in the integration of the 
Liberation Forces into it. Like other Princes, he has had his 
indiscretions, and he does not command the universal respect 
which is felt for the Sultan. But there is no doubt about his intel- 
ligence or his energy, and the passage of time will, it may be hoped, 
bring with it also his father’s sure judgement and discretion. 
The Sultan himself is essentially a man of peace, anxious to 
maintain the Western connection, and a diplomat who prefers an 
agreed to an imposed solution. The Prime Minister, Si Bekkai, is a 
much respected Colonel who lost a leg fighting in the Ardennes. 
Himself an Independent, his role is that of chairman rather than 
leader. Drive and popular appeal are to be found rather in the 
Istiqlal Ministers Bouabid (Finance), Belafrej (Foreign Affairs), 
Mhammedi (Interior), and Laghzaoui (Security), and in Istiqlal 
leaders outside the Government such as Allal al Fasi, who is 
academically inclined but determined, and the dynamic Mehdi b. 
Barka, now President of the Consultative Assembly. It thus comes 
about that the trial of strength between the different political 
forces takes place out of the public eye, and it is sometimes hard to 
be sure precisely where responsibility lies for a particular action. 
This was noticeably the case with the arrest of the sons of the 
Glawi last May. While this action was obviously welcome to the 
people of the south and fulfilled a point in the Istiqlal Party pro- 
gramme, it was plausibly argued that the Sultan’s hand had been 
forced in the matter, and that he even had no foreknowledge that 
the arrests would be made. Though a Government communiqué 
issued two days afterwards assumed responsibility for the arrests 
it was not possible for journalists to obtain any clear statement as 
to the motives behind them or the charges which would be made. 
The effect on French opinion was very unsettling, since it was 
felt that if the Sultan could have his hand forced in this respect the 
same thing might occur with the assurances that he had given to 
French officials and settlers. Very much the same obscurity clouds 
the alleged continuance of liberation forces in the far south, their 
responsibility for events in Mauritania, their precise relations with 
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the Government, and the identity of the body or the individuals 
who control them. 


CONCLUSION 


On the whole, the change from French to Moroccan control took 
place remarkably smoothly and with less disorder and reprisals 
than most foreign observers expected. In spite of such disturbing 
episodes as the arrest of the Glawis or the presence of unassimilated 
Liberation Forces in the south, it can be said that the control of the 
central Government has been steadily strengthened and extended. 
The insubordination of one provincial governor who could not 
adapt himself to the changed circumstances was disposed of with 
very little difficulty. Nevertheless, in view of the circumstances, an 
appreciable fall in administrative standards seems inevitable as 
partly trained Moroccans take over from experienced Frenchmen. 

Recently there was the danger of a rift both within and outside 
the Cabinet between the respective advocates of a more rapid or a 
more delayed application of the full Istiqlal programme. Such a 
rift could not have failed to have disastrous results both within the 
country and in its external relations. The danger seems to have 
been averted, and nothing could be more reasonable than the 
views recently expounded by Mr Mehdi b. Barka, who is one of the 
most representative Istiqlal spokesmen outside the Government. 
Morocco, he says, must ‘keep a window open to the West’ and 
never again withdraw into the isolation which was the cause of her 
backwardness and final loss of liberty. Frenchmen who are willing 
to co-operate in the new Morocco can be sure that there is a place 
for them and that they will be treated as honoured guests. Com- 
munist doctrine and Communist assistance are not required; if 
France is not willing to help, aid must be sought from America. 
Morocco will not join the Arab League while that body is divided 
against itself. Arab co-operation should begin with bilateral or 
multilateral committees to solve specific problems, not by the 
formation of a clumsy all-including organization. Within Morocco, 
General Guillaume’s idea that democracy should be built up from 
the bottom is, in an independent Morocco, preferable to democracy 
begun at the top on a national scale. Morocco shares the general 
Arab view about Zionism and will not permit organized Zionist 
propaganda in, or organized emigration from, her territory; but 
Jews are an integral and economically valuable element of the 
population, entitled to the same treatment as any other citizen. 
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Such are the views expressed to foreign listeners by an Istiqlal 
leader at the present moment. In fact the present approach of 
the Moroccan Government to its many problems cannot be any- 
thing other than empiric. While very successful so far in deal- 
ing with their own people, the maintenance of the highly developed 
and dynamic European economy in their midst presents them with 
a serious problem. For some years to come there is bound to be 
a very difficult transition period and only when Morocco has 
acquired a new economic stability and a civil service which is 
really its own will it be possible to say in what precise direction the 
new State will finally move. The country possesses considerable 
natural resources, capable of much further development; its people 
are alert and ambitious for its advancement. If Moroccans have the 
patience to acquire the technical skills necessary for the adminis- 
tration of a modern State, there is no reason why the country 
should not look forward to a prosperous and worthy future. 

N. B. 


The Danish Scene, Summer 1957 


THE recent visit of Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh 
to Denmark has increased the interest of the British people in this 
small island kingdom and especially in its capital, Copenhagen. 
But how many people outside Denmark realize how widespread 
the Danish kingdom is? Zealand, the island on which the capital is 
situated, is one of its five largest islands, the others being Funen, 
Lolland, Bornholm, and Falster, and the remainder of the Danish 
realm consists of another 488 islands together with the northern 
half of Jutland, where Denmark has a common frontier with Ger- 
many. The Danish coastline is 4,620 miles long, and no point in 
the country is more than an hour or two’s distance by road or rail 
from the coast. Denmark is very densely populated, the 1950 
census showing 100 persons to the square kilometre as compared 
with 16 in Sweden, 76 in France, 291 in England, and 16 in the 
United States. Greenland, the world’s largest island, situated 
almost entirely in the Arctic Circle, and the Faroe Islands, north 
of Scotland, also belong to Denmark and send representatives to 
the Danish Folketing. It is well to bear these geographical facts in 
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mind when considering the problems which face Danish Govern- 
ments in the administration of a territory that is so widely spread. 

Up to the spring of 1957 the country had for some years had a 
Social Democrat minority Government under the Premiership of 
Mr H. C. Hansen. But on 14 May a General Election was held, 
about six months earlier than was necessary under the Constitu- 
tion. The reasons for the Prime Minister’s decision to advance the 
Election date were entirely economic. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The economic difficulties which have for some years confronted 
many countries of the world were particularly serious in Denmark. 
Up to 1954 asharp expansion of all economic activities was notice- 
able there, but in that year a foreign exchange crisis occurred 
which necessitated an adjustment of production and marketing. 
Economic policy during the following years aimed therefore at 
restricting domestic demand so as to enable Danish industries to 
benefit by the rising level of economic activity abroad and expand 
their exports, with a consequent improvement in the balance of 
payment. This diversion from the home to the export market was 
accompanied by a slight decline in production and employment, 
but industrial exports grew steadily and consumers’ spending be- 
came more stabilized. In 1956, however, the rate of investment, 
especially in building, fell sharply, and the situation was aggravated 
by unfavourable weather and by a strike which, though it lasted 
only five weeks, involved about 60,000 workers, largely in key 
industries. This had a damping effect on economic activity both 
because of direct loss of income and because new investments 
were deferred. In the summer of 1956 a slight recovery took place, 
especially in the engineering industry, where production was 
accelerated in order to make good the losses suffered through the 
strike. Consequently once the decline was overcome the volume 
of industrial exports rose once more, and for the year as a whole 
increased by about 18 per cent, only slightly less than the rise in 
the two preceding years.1 The building industry also expanded 
substantially after May 1956. 

These developments were accompanied by a rise in employment 
and a consequent rise in consumption, due largely to increases in 
wages and salaries for manual and non-manual workers, real wages 
during the second half-year increasing by about 2 to 3 per cent as 


*Royal Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Economic Survey of Denmark, 1957- 
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compared with 1955. In the autumn total sales for export and to the 
home market were slightly higher than for the corresponding 
period in 1955. On the other hand an appreciable rise in imports 
occurred, the total volume increasing by some 8 to g per cent, 
while the value, as a result of higher prices, went up by approxi- 
mately 12 per cent, or more than the expansion of industrial ex- 
ports was able to cover. Although invisible exports rose too, the 
balance of goods and services was less favourable for that period 
than for the corresponding one in 1955. This adverse situation was 
due in part to the sharp increases in fuel and raw material prices 
but more particularly to Denmark’s inability to expand, and in 
some Cases even to maintain, her agricultural exports, mainly be- 
cause of agricultural protectionism in other countries. Industrial 
exports, which did not meet the same barriers, did expand, but 
the increase was unevenly distributed over the various industries. 
Thus exports of machinery advanced by 12 per cent, and accounted 
for some 40 per cent of the total expansion of industrial exports. 
The decline in agricultural exports especially affected bacon and 
pigs, being mainly due to a reduction in pig breeding in 1955; how- 
ever, towards the end of 1955 prices rose and led to a new increase 
in pig breeding with a consequent advance in bacon exports during 
the second half of 1956. As regards butter, the poor grazing con- 
ditions during the summer of 1956 reduced output, but Danish 
butter fetched relatively high prices. The position on the egg 
market, where a substantial expansion of British production 
affected the Danish market, is not yet clear. By and large it must be 
said that the steady improvement in the living standard and food 
consumption of Western Europe did not noticeably benefit the 
marketing conditions of Danish agricultural products. 

The Government’s efforts to reduce home consumption were on 
the whole successful, for its overall rate of increase in 1956 slowed 
down, rising by only slightly more than 1 per cent as compared 
with 1955; though in the spring a definite upward trend was 
noticeable, and in the autumn consumption was at a higher level 
than during the same period in 1956. These variations were largely 
due to fluctuations in money income, adjustments in fiscal policy, 
and price changes. Opinions in the Folketing were extremely 
divided concerning the right means to adopt in order to put the 
country’s economy on a sound basis, and the Prime Minister 
realized that a stronger Government was necessary to enforce the 
severe economic measures that would be required. 
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ELECTION RESULTS AND THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


The results of the General Election were somewhat disappoint- 
ing for the Social Democrats. It was hardly surprising that the 
Communists should suffer losses in view of the Danish people’s 
sharp reaction to the events of the previous autumn in Hungary, 
but the success of the Single Tax Party, known as the Henry 
Georgists,! was not expected, nor was the fact that its gains should 
be at the expense of the Social Democrats. The changes, though 
slight, were sufficient to lose the Social Democrats their numerical 
superiority over the Right-wing parties. The position in the new 
Folketing today is as follows (seats in the previous Parliament are 
given in brackets): 


Social Democrats 70 (74) 
Radical Liberals 14 (14) 
Conservatives 30 (30) 
Venstre (Farmers’ Party) 45 (42) 
Single Tax Party 9g (6) 
Communists 6 (8) 
German Minority I (1) 


Informed opinion ascribes the success of the Single Tax Party to 
general dissatisfaction with the rising cost of living and steadily 
increasing taxation; but whatever the reason, the party in conse- 
quence found itself the balancing factor in the political situation. 
On 15 May Mr Hansen tendered his Government’s resignation but 
was asked to form a new Government, and on 27 May he succeeded 
in doing so with the help of the Radical Liberals and the Single 
Tax Party. This unusual coalition was given a rather mixed recep- 
tion, as it was obvious that the latter party must have dropped 
some of the very taxation ideals which had gained it extra seats. 
In any case, for the first time since just before the war Denmark 
now has a majority Government which, provided it remains 
united, will have the power to carry through the measures neces- 
sary to put the country on a sound economic footing. 

The new Government consists of g Social Democrats, 4 Radi- 
cals, and 3 Henry Georgists. Mr Hansen again combines the 
Premiership with the position of Foreign Minister, and Mr Viggo 
Kampmann remains Finance Minister, while Mr Poul Hansen 
retains the Defence Ministry. The Radicals have been entrusted 


After the nineteenth-century American economist Henry George who 
advocated a uniform land tax. 
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with the portfolios of Economics, Education, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, Industry, and Shipping, while Dr Starcke, the leader of 
the Henry Georgists and a politican of high repute, is to be a 
Minister without Portfolio. The Ministries of Fisheries and of the 
Interior are held by Henry Georgists. It will be interesting to 
watch the success of this new Cabinet, six of whose members 
have never held office before. In the case of the Henry Georgists 
this is not surprising, but the two Radicals, Karl Skytte and 
Professor Kjeld Philip, Ministers of Agriculture and of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Shipping respectively, are also new to 
ministerial office. Professor Philip is one of Denmark’s most im- 
portant younger political economists who has studied the problem 
of national pensions in Sweden, and his knowledge will be useful 
when the new Danish national pensions scheme is put into effect. 

‘The new Government lost no time in submitting plans for deal- 
ing with the economic crisis. On 11 June several Bills were intro- 
duced into the Folketing, the most important ones providing for a 
stabilization loan of Kr.200 million, a Kr.100 million increase in 
consumption dues, and various economies totalling approxi- 
mately Kr.100 million. Some smaller measures were quickly 
passed, but the more important Bills are still under discussion, and 
the Bill relating to the stabilization loan promises to have a difhi- 
cult passage. It provides that all taxpayers with a taxable income of 
more than Kr.14,000 shall subscribe to the loan, and it is meeting 
with a great deal of opposition. The Director of the National Bank, 
Svend Nielse, has shown great concern at the constant deteriora- 
tion of the bank’s position vis-a-vis foreign countries, and he 
favours measures restricting investments in trades connected with 
consumption. Professor Thorkil Kristensen, Finance Minister in 
the Venstre Government and undoubtedly the most enlightened, 
honest, and independent-minded Finance Minister that Denmark 
has had for decades, has recommended a temporary import tax to 
enable Danish production to gain a larger share of the home market. 


SOCIAL SERVICES AND THE NATIONAL PENSIONS PLAN 


Social services represent one of the two largest items in the 
national Budget (the other being defence). Ever since February 
1948 a Committee on National Insurance had been working on 
some amendments to the National Insurance Act to bring it into 
line with modern requirements. A report was issued in June 1955, 
and as a result of amendments enacted on 2 October 1956 the 
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old-age pension scheme then in force was changed into a new 
national pensions plan. Under this scheme old-age pensions will 
be payable, subject to certain income limitations, to single women 
from the age of sixty-two and to men and married women from 
the age of sixty-seven onwards; but the new age limits will not 
come into operation until 1 April 1961. For persons without 
additional income the amount paid as national pension, which is 
based on the cost of living index for July 1956, will be as follows 
(previous rates shown in brackets): 
Copenhagen and Provincial towns Rural Areas 
suburbs and urban areas 


Kr. Kr. Kr.* 
Married couples when 


both receive pensions 5,112 (4,677) 4,848 (4,333) 4,452 (3,844) 


Single persons and 
married couples when 
only one spouse draws 


the pension 3,396 (3,163) 3,264 (2,891) 2,976 (2,568) 
1Kr.19°25={1. 


In addition to these payments, another Kr.115 to Kr.123 a 
month, in the case of married couples, and Kr.75 to Kr.83 for 
single persons are paid as clothing allowance. These allowances are 
highest in the country and lowest in the metropolitan area, thus 
greatly reducing the apparent difference in pensions in the various 
parts of the country. Provision is also made for special allowances 
when needed in the case of (i) married couples where only one 
spouse draws the pension; (ii) pensioners with children under 
fifteen years of age; and (iii) pensioners of eighty years and over. 
Moreover a 10 per cent increase is granted in cases where persons 
entitled to draw the old-age pension do not apply for it until they 
reach the age of seventy in the case of men and married couples, 
and sixty-five in the case of single women. 

The national pensions scheme is not the only provision made in 
Denmark to ease the lives of citizens no longer able to earn their 
own living. For many decades both the Government and the com- 
munities have endeavoured to help the aged, and in this connection 
old people’s homes have been built. A typical example is one in 
Copenhagen. 

De Gamles By—the Old People’s Town—can house 1,559 
people, 648 men and g11 women. Applicants must have reached 
the age of sixty-five for men and sixty for women, must be Danish 
citizens, receive the old-age pension, and must have led unblem- 
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ished lives. If their application is accepted they cease to receive 
the pension but are paid pocket money at the rate of about Kr.26 
per month. The Old People’s Town has two sections: a general one 
for able pensioners and a hospital for those who are ill. The 
hospital has wards with from two to ten beds and sitting- and 
smoking-rooms on each floor for the use of patients who can move 
about. In the older part of the general section each room is occu- 
pied by four pensioners, and this part is used more for male 
pensioners who do not seem to mind sharing rooms; each floor has 
its own common sitting-room and dining-room. In the new section 
each pensioner has his or her own room. Married couples occupy 
their own room and have their meals served there; single pension- 
ers go to the common dining-room. A library, an installation 
for showing films, and concerts and theatrical performances are 
provided for recreation. Pensioners may visit relatives and other- 
wise come and go as they please. They can also take a month’s 
holiday in the year, and for this purpose receive fourteen days’ 
board, at the rate of Kr.2 per day. 

Apart from homes such as the Old People’s Town, Copenhagen 
has by now completed about 5,000 flatlets for the use of more than 
6,000 old people in ten different districts of the capital. They have 
been built with independent housekeeping in mind, every con- 
sideration being given to the requirements and mobility of old 
people. A single old-age pensioner has one room and kitchen, and 
a married couple two rooms and kitchen. The monthly rent of 
Kr.28 and Kr.34 respectively includes payment for central heating. 


CIVIL DEFENCE 


As was mentioned earlier, defence represents a major item in 
Denmark’s national Budget, and within the defence programme 
plans for civil defence play an important part. 

The immense technical development of weapons has faced the 
Danish civil defence authorities with the same problems as are 
being encountered in other countries: whether or not to put the 
whole civil defence system in the melting-pot. In the opinion of 
Arthur Dahl, Chief of Danish Civil Defence, the work on civil 
defence accomplished in his country up to date has by no means 
been in vain. The fundamental civil defence services built up 
during the war and developed since then on the basis of war-time 
experience must remain the groundwork on which modern civil 
defence must rest. While a major war would certainly start with the 
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heaviest nuclear attacks, it is, many people think, likely gradually 
to pass on to the use of more conventional weapons; it is also as- 
sumed that Denmark would again be occupied by one of the bellig- 
erents. The Danes reason that, especially in the case of an occupa- 
tion, certain simple protective measures must exist which the 
population can carry out on its own. If the people are allowed to 
remain in the territory, mobile columns and complicated evacua- 
tion schemes would be outside the range of practical possibility 
and the civil defence services so far established should therefore 
not be scrapped. The position today is that the basis for any civil 
defence, an effectual warning and communication service, is fully 
developed. Command centres and regional centres in all important 
towns are located in underground concrete shelters outside the 
built-up areas, but so far rural districts have no primitive warning 
system in connection with a possible radium fall-out. In the view 
of the authorities, radical civil defence measures ought to be set in 
motion in case of any grave political tension, even if the Govern- 
ment may be sharply criticized should they prove to have been 
unnecessary. In the case of Copenhagen it is assumed that there will 
probably be no warning period whatsoever before a major attack, 
and even elsewhere the period may only be a few minutes. There- 
fore the greatest importance is attached to a combination of 
evacuation and shelters. 

Work on evacuation started in 1938, but new and up-to-date 
directions were issued in 1951. In each police district an evacua- 
tion section has been set up, whose plans cover—as far as this is 
possible—any situation that may arise. Space forbids the considera- 
tion here of any but the plans for Greater Copenhagen. There it is 
assumed that (i) a spontaneous flight, possibly in panic, may take 
place; (ii) a tactical evacuation may be ordered at once, before, 
during, or after an attack; or (iii) orders at longer notice may be 
possible. If all public means of transport are available, a removal of 
80,000 persons per hour is estimated as possible, excluding those 
thousands who have their own means of transport. Most evacuees 
will have to be satisfied with only primitive accommodation. 

As regards shelters, the aim is to provide shelters for the entire 
population in peace time. Consequently all newly constructed 
buildings in the towns have to contain splinter-proof cellars, and 
these shelters now exist in large numbers on the outskirts of towns. 
Old buildings naturally have no such shelters, but the law provides 
that the authorities may demand that they should be established. 
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On the other hand the Civil Defence Directorate itself must pro- 
vide public shelters corresponding in number to about 25 per 
cent of the population in densely built-up areas of towns. These 
shelters have to be more soundly built than the splinter shelters. At 
present half of the shelter programme has been carried out, and 
shelters exist for more than 250,000 persons. 

Apart from these two schemes there is the personal service, 
which consists of (a) self-protection of the population, organized 
both in towns and country, with special attention to the protection 
of plant, which is compulsory and must be paid for by the owner; 
(6) Municipal Civil Defence, which is paid for by the Government 
and comprises the customary services, including fire-fighting 
service; and (c) the State Civil Defence (Mobile) Corps, also 
called mobile columns. These are stationed outside the large towns, 
i.e. in comparative safety, and can be put into operation in an 
emergency. They represent the central factor of civil defence and— 
under the Civil Defence Act of 1949—consist of three brigades, 
each of three columns, and a Civil Defence Academy for the train- 
ing of superior officers. The men drafted into the corps are con- 
scripted on a par with men of the armed forces and are trained for 
twelve months in the handling of modern civil defence equipment. 
Women have lately been trained on a voluntary basis, mainly in 
radio and telephone service and as drivers. Another interesting 
feature is that arrangements have been made for the inspection of 
all agricultural produce etc. in case of fall-out. 


NORTHERN JUTLAND 


In conclusion, a few words may be said about that little-known 
part of Denmark, Northern Jutland. The average Englishman 
who visits Denmark usually travels through the centre of Jutland, 
from Esbjerg to Fredericia, and thence through the island of 
Funen on to Copenhagen; but few venture right up to the north of 
the Jutland peninsula. Few, too, are aware that every year on 
4 July the American Independence Day is celebrated in the 
Danish-American National Park of Rebild, some sixteen miles 
south of Aalborg, far up in the Jutland peninsula but the fourth 
largest and one of the most progressive towns in the whole of the 
Danish kingdom. A trip from Fredericia by the main railway to 
Aalborg passes the beautiful port and university town of Aarhus, 
on the Baltic. The university of Aarhus was founded only in 1928 
and is a private institution, supported by the State and coming 
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under the Ministry of Education, with some 1,500 students. 
But while Aarhus is a town well worth seeing, it is Aalborg that 
will most reward the visitor. Strictly speaking the peninsula of 
Jutland ends at Aalborg, for it is cut here by the Linfjord and the 
country to the north can only be reached by a bridge. Up to the 
second half of the nineteenth century there was a slim land barrier 
to the west which shut off the fjord from the North Sea, but a 
violent storm broke the barrier down. At present a movement is on 
foot to have the gap in the west closed and turn the fjord once 
again into a fresh-water fjord, which would be welcomed by the 
fishermen living along it. Aalborg is generally best known as the 
source of the famous Panish Akvavit, the spirits drunk as ‘snaps’ 
which is produced there; but it is also a lively port and a thriving 
industrial town, whose municipal authorities are trying to keep in 
the lead by offering excellent working conditions for new indus- 
tries. Thus the town plan, which covers developments for the next 
fifty years, sets aside 750 acres for new industrial districts and for 
the further development of Aalborg harbour. The town itself, a 
mixture of old and new buildings, has the distinction of being the 
only town in Denmark which has set up a “Traffic School for 
Children’ where children are given practical lessons in road sense. 
The school covers an area of 3,500 square yards, divided into 
streets, where every situation which may arise in adult urban 
traffic can be reconstructed. It is run by the police traffic depart- 
ment, and children from the ages of seven to twelve are taught 
during regular school hours how to behave in traffic. All of them are 
given something to do—some drive a car or ride a scooter or 
bicycle, others are pedestrians, road workers, or even proud 
policemen. At the end of the lessons experienced policemen tell the 
children what mistakes they made. It is claimed that the effects of 
the school can already be seen in the reduced number of accidents. 
The last biggish town on the Baltic side of North Jutland is 
Frederikshavn, whence steamers sail to Sweden and Norway, and 
from where a narrow-gauge railway runs to the Skaw (Skagen) at 
the northernmost tip of Jutland where the Baltic and the North 
Sea meet. Here is no rocky Land’s End or John o’ Groat’s, for the 
coast is flat and sandy. But there seems to be a constant wind, and 
the loneliness of this outpost of the Danish kingdom is most im- 
pressive, with ships large and small passing by from East and West, 
from the Soviet Union, Norway, England, or Germany, and 
fishing-smacks plying their trade on the horizon. A. H. H. 
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